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Plainspoken Truth 


T is the view of the editors of Life that the best way 
to secure an all-out concerted effort among the 
United Nations is for each of them to express its 
opinions “frankly and forthrightly””; the best weapon 
in the armoury of alliance, they say, is “ plainspoken 
truth, however painful.” This is well said. No 
believer in the alliance of free peoples for common ends 
will deny it. But the first requisite of such frankness is 
that the plain speech should be true. The trouble about 
Life’s open letter to the people of Great Britain, which 
has caused such a furore, is that its allegations against 
British Imperialism are vague, ill-informed and misleading. 
It can, of course, be agreed, as Life states, that the 
American people are not fighting to hold the British 
Empire together. But it is hard to see what evidence 
there is for the suggestion that British strategists are 
planning the war to hold the British Empire together 
“at the expense of a United Nations victory ””—and to 
the detriment of a Second Front. Indeed, the cause of 
the United Nations has been much more adversely 
affected by the failure to hold the Empire together than 
by any determination to hold it together at all costs. 
Would it have been better for the United Nations if 
Britain had left all the parts of the Empire to be occupied 
by the enemy? Will China be aided if India is aban- 
doned and a decision made not to retake Burma? Would 
the United States have been best served if Australia 
had been given over to the Japanese? Perhaps the 


critics have the Middle East in mind. Perhaps it is their 
view that the abandonment of North Africa, the Suez 
Canal and the Middle East would, in some subtle way, 
have been of advantage to the other United Nations— 
including Russia. 

It may be that the basis of their doubts lies in 
their reference to India. They fail to see that “the British 
solution provides any evidence of principles of any 
kind.” They add, hotly, “In the light of what you are 
doing in India, how do you expect us to talk about 
principles and look our soldiers in the eye?” A lot 
has happened in India since the Cripps offer was made, 
and perhaps busy American journalists have little time 
to turn back to the details of that offer. If they did, they 
would see that what the British Government in fact 
offered then was a blank cheque to the politicians of India 
to settle the destiny of their own country in their own 
way, uninhibited (it should be noted) by any considera- 
tions of Britain’s financial interests there. The only 
reservation which was made was one with which, accord- 
ing to the aims set out in their letter, the editors of 
Life would surely agree—namely, that the defence of 
India within the framework of the strategy of the United 
Nations should be safeguarded. It is, of course, true that 
stalemate has come again in India. It is natural that 
Americans, traditionally distrustful of empires, should 
ask, as many people in this country are asking, whether 
the British Government has given up its search for ways 
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and means of translating the principles of the Cripps’s 
offer—which were, after all, no more than the principles 
of British Imperial growth—into practice. As Sir George 
Schuster wrote in a letter to the Times on Wednesday: 

. . the. worst weakness has been the failure to give 
adequate attention to what we ought now to do. We 
cannot allow the rightness of our present course to rest 
on our own record in past centuries or on the wrongness 
of our political opponents. We need a positive line of 
action now and for the future. 

There has been a sad weakness in policy, but not a denial 
of principle. To quote Sir George Schuster again— 

We claim, unanswerably as I believe, that we cannot, 
without the betrayal of right principles or the risk of 
chaos, hand over full constitutional responsibility to 
Indian Ministers, except on the foundation of a balanced 
constitution agreed upon among the main elements in 
India. .. . But have we gone as far as we could to set 
up and strengthen a genuine Indian Government? Have 
we given right and inspiring leadership in war? .. . 
British leadership must be conceived in a new way. The 
old ritual and stiff-necked officialism are out of place. 

That the ghost of an old Imperial attitude still walks 
in India—as it does among British settlers in some of the 
colonies—is, indeed, true. That this attitude, or the older 
attitude of exploitation, is still the principle of British 
policy towards India or the colonies, or of the outlook 
of the British people upon the Empire, is wholly false. 

No honest man would wish to gloss over the neglect of 
Imperial development which has been a fault of British 
Parliaments for more than a generation, or to deny the 
fact that progress towards self-government in many parts 
of the Empire has been over-laggardly. But this progress 
towards self-government remains the characteristic 
feature which distinguishes the British Empire from 
all other empires in history, past or present; and the 
cheapness and scale of, say, the economic development 
of India will more than bear contrast with investment in 
any other backward region of the earth. Like the United 
States, the British Dominions began as colonies; now 
they are free nations on the same footing as the United 
States themselves. For all the unrest and friction which 
have marked the last generation in Indian history, a 
remarkable advance has been made towards handing 
over the government and administration of India into 
Indian hands. Indian opinion, for instance, has dictated 
Indian fiscal policy, to the peculiar detriment of British 
trade, for twenty years. The present position is that the 
Indians themselves, by their unwillingness to assume the 
responsibility of mutual agreement, have refused the 
crown; and it is probably true to say that they have 
refused it because they know, unlike the editors of Life, 
that they will be given it in the end. 

The main feature of British Imperialism, in fact, 
is that it does not exist. Serious neglect there has been 
of the economic development and welfare of certain 
colonies; but it has been due, not to any spirit 
of Imperialist exploitation, but simply to indifference 
and neglect. History has come round in a cycle. 
Now, as a hundred years ago, the people of this 
country are not interested in the Empire. It is 
a melancholy fact that the Imperial disasters in the 
Far East which ushered in this year hardly touched the 
mind of the British people at all, though for a space 
it troubled the heart. There is hardly a_ voice 
lifted anywhere—in spite of the strategic and economic 
issues involved—for the retention of any part of the 
Empire “in subjection” any longer. The people of this 
country may well be blamed for being Little Englanders, 
but certainly not for being Imperialists. 

The editors of Life, then, have been misinformed. 
It may be, of course, that they had in mind the argument 
that, if the people of Malaya or of Burma had been 
given their “freedom” at some earlier date, these 
countries would not have fallen to the Japanese. But, 
surely, this is quite erroneous. Much more might indeed 
have been done to gain the goodwill of these peoples. 
But the reasons for Japan’s successes were military, 
not political The greatest virtue and strength of 
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the British Empire was the security which it pro 
vided for all its parts by maintaining the Pax Britannica 
and Malaya and Burma fell, the Indies fell and 
India and Australia were threatened, first because the 
British—and American—navies lost control of the 
eastern seas ; and, secondly, because the British air and 
land defences were grossly unready and insufficient. 


The American Century ? 


Britain and the United States have a common task to 
perform now and after the war. it is their immediate 
responsibility, as General Smuts said on his arrival in 
London, to prevent the war 

from dragging on endlessly to the destruction of all the 

material apparatus of civilisation. 

And it is their ultimate duty to organise and extend that 
apparatus for the benefit of all peoples. The leadership in 
this mission can be America’s. ‘There is a sense in which, 
because of the size and strength and wealth of the United 
States, this must be the American Century. It was the 
firm belief, not only of President Wilson, but also of 
so staunch and clearsighted a friend of Britain as Walter 
Hines Page, that the right result of the last war would 
have been American leadership. The chance was spurned. 
Now the door is open again, and it is the world’s need 
that Britain and the United States should march through 
together, shouldering their responsibilities, with no narrow 
thoughts of prestige or precedence. To set the concept of 
the American Century, which has still to be understood, 
accepted and carried by the American people, in flat 
opposition to a concept of British Imperialism which is 
pure myth is sabotage. It is indeed of paramount im- 
portance that the two countries and the two peoples 
should define, not only the points of policy upon which 
they both agree, but also those upon which they differ. 
But in hammering out the right lines of their common 
effort they must stick to the facts. It was not to British 
Imperialism that President Roosevelt was referring when 
he said last week 
In a free world, no nation must be enslaved by a race, 
nation or group, which calls itself a master people and 


demands by force or aggression the fruits of another’s 
labour. 


There is not a word in this that would not be endorsed 
by an overwhelming majority of the British people. 

All men and all peoples must have certain rights. They 
must have the right to produce to the fullest extent 
commensurate with their ability the things they are best 
able to produce. This means equality of access to materials 
and to capital. They must have a free choice of what they 
will produce, governed solely by sound economic prin- 
ciples and a due regard for the welfare of others. Each 
country must have the right to exchange its own pro- 
ducts for things which it needs and wants and which 
other countries can produce better than it. 

There the President’s message stated the plain founda- 
tions of economic freedom. Mr Sumner Welles carried 
the agenda still further: 

The real problem of consumers is, and always has been, 
the means of payment. At the end of the war, the world 
will be impoverished and the immediate means of pay- 
ment will not be visible, which will mean large and long- 
term financing. The United Nations must arrange this, 
but when the payment finally comes to be made, it can 
only be in goods and services. There is no other way, 
and those who expect to export must take the world’s 
goods and services in payment. 

The main need of all backward countries for whose 
interests Life is so rightly, if so wrongheadedly, con- 
cerned is for the development of their power to produce 
and trade, and the recognition of their right to self- 
rule. There is nothing in any programme which is 
likely to find support in this country that would bar 
the way to the growth of China, India and all the 
colonies to economic independence; and there 1s 
certainly no party in the state which would support the 
kind of Imperialist exploitation which Life, like the 
Daily Worker in an earlier incarnation, takes $0 
mischievously for granted. 
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War ot Nerves 


HERE is a danger that the working people of this 

country may be brought into a disrepute that they 
do not deserve. A painful light has beaten lately on the 
prevalence of absenteeism in the coal pits and on a 
teckless strike in the Tyneside shipyards, which has now 
been happily settled. An impression is spreading among 
the general public that a substantial proportion of war 
workers are heedless of their responsibilities and lacking 
in discipline ; and it is urgent, in the interests alike ot 
the war effort and the workers themselves, that this 
impression should be dissipated. There is no more 
important task for Mr Bevin and Sir Walter Citrine to 
perform. 

It is first of all important that these incidents should 
be seen in their true perspective. An outstanding feature 
of this war, compared with any previous period of high 
industrial activity, whether in peacetime or in wartime, 
has been the fewness of labour disputes. Set against 
the experience of the Jast war, the contrast is between 
turbulence and tranquillity. The causes of this remarkable 
industrial peace have been several. In the first place, the 
nation has never been less factious. In the second, this 
solidarity has been reflected in the actual organisation 
of the war effort. There is no doubt that the appointment 
of Mr Bevin to be Minister of Labour in 1940 was a 
stroke of practical commonsense ; and, even before Mr 
Churchill made his new dispositions, the trade union 
movement had been harnessed to the conduct of the war 
by continuous consultation. The results of this alliance 
have been impressive. On the one hand, only a minute 
proportion of hours have been lost by strikes during the 
three years of war. On the other, after working through 
the ordeal of bombing and the trials of overwork, ration- 
ing and the discomforts of wartime living, the workers 
of this country have now succeeded in producing more 
war material per head than the labour force of any other 
belligerent country. 

Why then is there this present doubt ? Undeniably, 
there are signs of restlessness. Nor is this really surprising. 
The workers in collieries, shipyards, factories and work- 
shops only differ from other citizens in their rates of pay 
and conditions of employment. They are no more and 
no less human than the millions of their fellow citizens 
who are engaged in other work. Three years of war is 
a long time. Mr Churchill put his finger on a crucial 
point when he spoke at Edinburgh last Monday. “ The 
excitement and the emotion of those great days when 
we stood alone, undaunted against what seemed over- 
whelming odds, and singlehanded saved the future of 
the world, are not present now.” War is humdrum, and 
material rewards grow smaller as the change-over to 
total war effort proceeds. It is recognised that members 


of the fighting Services, who remain inactive, may be 
preys to boredom. Waiting is hard, and impatience for 
acuon and the end of fighting can be potent breeders of 
frustration and restlessness. War workers are no more 
alone than members of the Services in the tendency to 
be “ browned-off.” Many employers have discovered 
the same mood, exacerbated by the frictions and delays 
of wartime administration. ‘There are civil servants who 
have been made cynical by the little worth of what they 
do and its small result. ‘there are journalists who are 
chronically jaundiced by their wartime experience. It 
would be unfair to single out this or that section of 
society for special blame because of its frailty under 
wartime strains. 

Nevertheless, it is not enough simply to explain the 
ragged edges of public feeling by reference to these 
psychological causes. The question is whether much 
more could be done to minimise their effects by policy 
and organisation—and by leadership. The employer or 
the civil servant who feels himself frustrated has sometimes 
good ground for his querulousness in the unwieldy and 
often formless system of administration of which he is 
part. The method of collaboration by which organised 
labour has been made part of the war machine has its 
defects as well as its advantages. In essence, it is a system 
of checks and balances, an alliance between all the partners 
in industry, labour, employers and the state, designed 
to work out policy in practice by agreement rather than 
by rules and orders imposed from outside. Its linchpin 
is Mr Bevin, trade union leader and member of the War 
Cabinet ; and its successes have been many. Morale and 
discipline under authoritarian rules are worse, not better. 
Its disadvantage is the absence of authority and discipline 
when it fails to work. It has not been possible, for 
instance, to work out an agreed policy for the restraint 
of money wages, a shortcoming which may still redound 
seriously against the real interests of a large section of 
the wage earners themselves. Nor has it been possible 
to prevent an outcrop of illegal strikes, negligible no 
doubt so far, but significant and invested with an entirely 
disproportionate political importance. The chief feature 
of the recent eight-day strike on Tyneside was the help- 
lessness of both trade unions and the Government, who 
both condemned the strike, to prevent it. Neither 
the trade unions themselves nor the Government 
have been able to cope with absenteeism in the 
coal industry. Authority has a habit of faltering at crucial 
moments. 

There are many employers who would go still farther 
in their criticism. They would argue that the main 
evidence of this absence of authority is not the occasional 
irresponsible strike but the laxity of discipline among 
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their staffs from day to day. They contend that, unable 
to dismiss their men for misconduct or bad work, they 
cannot ensure efficiency ; and they complain that the 
officers of the Ministry of Labour, to whom the sanction 
for discipline has been transferred, have in fact no more 
authority than they. Such an indictment may go too far. 
It does not recognise truly the mixed character of the 
wartime labour force, and the peculiar stresses of work 
in wartime. It does not do justice to the extent to which 
the trade unions have abandoned their pre-war rights and 
standards. It certainly does not square with the vast out- 
put which has in fact been achieved. Nevertheless, the 
charge has substance. Wartime compromise works where 
there is agreement and responsibility among all the parties 
concerned—employers and Government officials, no less 
than workmen. It breaks down when agreement and 
responsibility are lacking. The complaints which have 
come from the coal industry and from Tyneside are 
straws in the wind. They are signs to the trade unions, 
to the Government and to the employers of labour 
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that their leadership is on trial. The “excite. 
ment and emotion” of 1940 have gone. There 
are small restless groups here and there, some with 
a vested interest in agitation, others with a per- 
manent twist towards discontent, and others still with 
a genuine impatience at the futilities and inefficiencies 
which are still to be found in the running of wartime 
production, who are challenging authority. The answer 
is twofold: first, to insist that the agreed policy 
of the trade unions and the Government shall be enforced 
and respected in every work place—needless absenteeism 
in the coalmines, for instance, must obviously be stopped 
forthwith ; and, secondly, to leave no step untaken to 
remove genuine grievances, financial, administrative and 
technical, which add fuel to impatience and resentment, 
Always, the story is the same—the need for men of 
authority in key positions with the right policy, demo 
cratically decided, and with power and the will to act, 
Without them, the war effort is a feather-bed, instead of 
being as it can be, a spring-board to triumph. 


Full Employment: The Cost 


WO previous articles have outlined the policy that 
will have to be pursued to secure Full Employment. 

It was suggested that cyclical unemployment—by far the 
most important species of the genus—can best be 
remedied if the state would assume the responsibility of 
ensuring that the community spends on capital goods each 
year as much money as the public is trying to save. This 
policy is, of course, familiar by now ; but the scale on 
which it should operate is less widely appreciated. If 
expenditure on the replacement and renewal of existing 
capital is included (as it must be), then the required 
expenditure on capital goods at the price-level and in the 
conditions of 1938 would be of the order of {£1,200 
millions a year. To name this figure is to show that the 
state cannot, in peacetime, accomplish the whole task. 
On the contrary, the main reliance of the whole policy 
must be on measures that will persuade individuals and 
corporate entities other than the state itself to expand 
and regularise their capital expenditure. But when it has 
done as much as it can by persuasion and the inducement 
of others, the state must stand ready to close by its own 
expenditure any gap that may remain. This is the policy. 
It remains, in this final article, to estimate its chances of 
success and to enquire what risks and dangers it may run. 

Fundamentally, there is only one thing that couid 
prevent such a policy from being successful—that is, a 
shortage of projects of investment. It has already been 
suggested that there is a tendency for a modern com- 
munity to save more than it can conveniently invest in 
physical wealth. Accordingly, as a long-term policy (not 
merely in bad years), it will be right from now on to lay 
emphasis on consumption rather than on thrift. But 
though there may be a limit to what can conveniently be 
invested within the present institutional framework, it is 
ridiculous to suggest that there is a limit to what can 
possibly be invested. To maintain that would be to believe 
that the machine has exhausted its usefulness to mankind. 
To do no more than equip the whole community with 
the machines already invented would provide Full 
Employment for decades to come, even if the process of 
invention were to stop to-day. There need be no fear cn 
this score. 

A more reasonable apprehension is that only the state 
will have the resources to engage in the necessary volume 
of investment, and that the policy of leaving as much as 
possible to other agencies may prove to be unworkable. 
This would be unfortunate end, for a democracy, might 
prove to be disastrous. The reasons for keeping the réle 
of the state as small as possible (to repeat) are twofold. 
Large-scale state financing of investment involves the 
stability of the monetary system ; and a gradual spreading 
of state control, by way of capital investment, into every 
corner of the economic system puts the whole community 


at the mercy of any political adventurer who can capture 
the political machine. Let there by all means be public 
ownership and collective control, but exercised by agencies 
other than the state itself. If a Full Employment policy 
were to lead to the very rapid growth of economic control 
by the state (which in this context must mean the central 
bureaucracy, since it depends on the financing power of 
the Treasury), there would be cause for alarm. This is the 
political risk inherent in a Full Employment policy, and 
it needs to be very carefully watched. The remedy is to 
execute as much as possible of the policy through private 
individuals, private corporations and _ publicly-owned 
bodies which are not financially dependent on the state. 
Fortunately there is good reason to believe that this can 
be done. If self-supporting business (private or public) 
can be assured of low interest rates and of freedom from 
the risk of cyclical depression, there is no reason to 
believe that, in most years at least, it will not freely engage 
in as much investment as is required. The control of that 
investment by the state will be necessary—but that is a 
different and much less dangerous matter. 

The second risk is the monetary one. The ultimate 
reliance of the policy is on expenditure by the state and, 
however great the stimulus to private business, there is 
likely to be a considerable volume of state investment, 
especially in years that threaten to be bad. State invest- 
ment, especially if it is large, almost inevitably leads to 
the expansion of bank credit—that is, to the creation of 
money. The question must therefore be asked whether a 
policy which envisages the periodical creation of what 
may be large amounts of new money may not lead to 
monetary instability, which would not only be undesirable 
in itself but also, by deranging the relationship between 
costs and prices, would defeat the main object of keeping 
the national economy in balance. Economic thought has 
moved a long way from the days when it was believed 
that the price level depended rigidly and immediately on 
the quantity of money in circulation. It has been proved 
several times in the last quarter of a century that very 
substantial amounts of money can be created, especially 
in depression years, without any effect on the value of 
money. But there must be a limit somewhere. It is difficult 
to imagine a policy of creating large amounts of money 
at frequent intervals without the money thus created being 
sometimes used by the public to bid up prices and 
engender the sort of inflation that would shatter all hopes 
of stability. Nor will it be of any use, on such occasions, 
to put into force the purely monetary controls that are 
familiar in the text-books—restriction of credit and 
raising of interest rates. They will work ; many an infla- 
tionary bubble has been pricked in those ways ; but the 
trouble is that they will work too well and, in preventing 
an inflation, will precipitate a deflation. 
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The problem is whether a policy which deliberately 
runs the risk of inflation can avoid it without going 
to the opposite extreme. The answer cannot be 
given with any assurance. But the development of new 
techniques of control holds out considerable hope. The 
old monetary techniques were too indirect, too blunt in 
their action. By a direct, physical control of all investment, 
it should be possible to avoid any excess, without there 
being any necessity for recourse to deflation-provoking 
measures such as high interest rates. If this succeeds, if 
the trade cycle can be stabilised at its top, a period of 
money-creation should be followed by one in which it is 

sible to convert the excess money-holdings of the 
public into long-term debt of the state. This is, of course, 
only to change the problem from a monetary one to one 
of the national debt—-since it is most unlikely that the 
state will be able to pay off debt as rapidly as it is created, 
But the national debt, like the poor (or perhaps as an alter- 
native to the poor), we have always with us. It will require 
a solution ; but if, as seems likely, its nominal amount is 
nearly £20,000 millions at the end of this war, the 
amounts likely to be added by a Full Employment policy 
will not change the nature of the problem. In any case, 
in a regime of low interest rates and high income taxes 
and death duties, there is no need to be alarmed about 
the national debt. 

There are, then, grounds for hoping that a Full 
Employment policy could be pursued without its defeat- 
ing itself through severe monetary disturbance. But the 
danger remains, and some instability in the value of money 
may have to be accepted as the price of stability of 
employment. 

The third danger is the international one. A Full 
Employment policy could hardly be carried out without 
fairly far-reaching control over international trade and 
exchange. It would be necessary to prevent a flight of 
capital ; it would be impossible to regulate interest rates 
or credit policy by considerations of the balance of pay- 
ments; the repercussions of severe crises in other 
countries would have to be guarded against. It is neces- 
sary to beware of a misunderstanding of these require- 
ments. There is nothing in a Full Employment policy 
which contravenes the desire for a large, expanding 
volume of international trade, or which stands in the 
way of that international division of labour on which the 
prosperity of all nations (most of all that of Britain) 
depends. On the contrary, no nation can render a 
greater service to international trade than to keep its 
own purchasing power at a maximum. Pepressions are 
worse saboteurs of international trade than any tariffs or 
quotas. Full Employment is not hostile to an expanding 
or even to a liberal system of foreign trade. But it is 
incompatible with the automatic techniques of the free 
market. It requires the working out of devices by which 
ternational trade can be kept under control without 
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being restricted. There is no reason why these devices 
should not be worked out. But it has not yet been accom- 
plished, and until ic has, the danger will remain that the 
attempt to secure Full Employment at home will lead to, 
and be frustrated by, economic strife abroad. 

The fourth danger is akin to the third, but of much 
wider application. There is a risk lest Full Employment 
should lead to economic ossification. Depressions, like 
wars, play their part in progress. It is no complete answer 
to say that the weeding done by depressions or wars is 
cruel and haphazard—it is no answer at all until some other 
form of weeding can be devised, for otherwise the garden 
will choke. If industry and commerce are to be relieved 
of the haphazard risk of cyclical depression, there is all 
the more reason for insisting on the necessity for the 
maximum volume of healthy free competition within the 
community. The nearer the approach to Full Employ- 
ment, the greater will be this necessity. Within the sphere 
of privately-owned business, the demand for competition 
should be more insistent (and more readily granted) the 
closer the approximation to conditions of stable prosperity. 
Within the sphere of collective enterprise, the need 
for competition is even greater; there is no reason 
why public ownership should be synonymous with public 
monopoly. 

Unfortunately, it is in this respect that the recent trend 
of public policy in this country gives most cause for 
alarm. Protection for the inefficient, stability for things 
as they are, restriction rather than expansion, cartels rather 
than competition—all these are the excusable by- 
products of a long period of endemic depression. But 
they have made a very strong impression on the patterns 
of political thinking, and there is no present sign of 
their being dislodged. It is necessary, therefore, to express 
the warning that Full Employment, if it is accompanied 
by these phenomena of economic feudalism, will be Full 
Employment at the cost of progress, Full Employment 
at the present unsatisfactory standard of living. Full 
Employment at the expense of welfare. The aim should 
be to abandon the restrictive controls, the protective 
barriers, as the need for them disappears. The method 
should be to lay down the unbreakable rule that the Full 
Employment policy is never, however tempting the cir- 
cumstances, to be made the excuse for giving particular 
help to individual interests. But these things will require 
a revolution in the political order of the moment. 

The difficulties of Full Employment are, then, not those 
of attaining it, but of the companions it will bring with it. 
There is good reason to believe that it can be secured 
without making the state totalitarian, without debauching 
the value of money, without causing strife abroad or 
stagnation at home. But these are affirmations of faith, 
not evidences of proof. One of the two main tasks cf 
democratic statesmanship after the war will be to demon- 
strate their truth. 


Hungarian Destiny 
ae 


MONG the satellite nations, Hungary has hitherto 
occupied a favourable position. Its territorial gains 
under the Vienna Awards of 1938 and 1940; its relative 
immunity from domestic interference ; its satisfactory food 
position ; and the not unduly exacting nature of the 
demands made on the country by the Russian war, all 
these have conspired until now to emphasise the profit- 
ability of the German connection. Compared with Italy 
and Finland, Hungary has so far undoubtedly obtained 
a very substantial quid pro quo, while the liberal tradition 
of one section of the land-owning class has helped to 
preserve some measure of political independence. Until 
recent weeks, the Magyar nation appeared superficially 
to be the most solid beneficiary under the New Order. 
The latest reports of renewed German pressure on 
the Hungarian Government are, therefore, of particular 
mterest. Once again, it is being emphasised how impos- 
sible it is to remain in German Europe, yet not of it. The 


reports are interesting, too, because they shed a searching 
light on the essential nature of Hungarian maladjustment, 
and make it plainer than ever that the lasting solution of 
Hungary’s territorial and minority problems is a far more 
complex matter than can be solved merely by unmaking 
the Treaty of Trianon. In its attempt to organise a stable 
Europe, the German Government has come face to face 
with the perpetual unrest in the Danube basin which 
centres round the Magyar people. Every month that 
passes makes it increasingly clear that the tolerance of a 
subsidiary Herrenvolk within the New Order is incom- 
patible with the fullest exploitation of Hungary’s satellite 
neighbours in Germany’s interest. In particular, the 
friction between Hungary and Roumania has proved quite 
as durable and obstinate in the face of German arbitra- 
tion as it was under the Trianon settlement. 

The substance of the latest rumours is the suggestion 
that German favour has been transferred from Hungary 
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to Aoumania in return for the greater enthusiasm of the 
latter tor the Russian war, and to the smaller satellite 
states of Slovakia and Croatia. Some reports have even 
gone so far as to suggest that Hitler is contemplating 
a revision of the second Vienna Award of August 30, 
1940, under which Hungary received northern ‘fransyl- 
vania and three Szekler counties from Roumania. While 
it may be doubted whether actual revision is in question, 
Hungarian suscepubilities have certainly been unplea- 
santly aroused by the visits to Berlin of Milhai 
Antonescu and the Croatian Pavelitch at the end 
f September and by the elaborate statements in 
the Roumanian press of identity of interest with 
Croatia and Slovakia. A carefully fostered resur- 
rection of the Little Entente structure is occurring, 
with the puppet states of Slovakia and Croatia 
deputising for Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. The pre- 
war diplomatic pattern in the Danube valley has 
apparently suffered only a very temporary eclipse, and 
its return exposes Hungary to more effective pressure 
taan that which Budapest faced in the inter-war period, 
since the Reich is anxious and prepared to bolster 
Hungary’s encircling successors more vigorously than was 
ine French Republic—at least after the eclipse of 
i. Barthou. 

From a distance, it is hardly possible to sift the accuracy 
of each of the rumours of German pressure. The causes 
of the deaths of Stefan Horthy and of the younger Count 
Karolyi remain a mystery; the possibility that the 
Germans will endeavour to impose their own candidate, 
the Archduke Albrecht of Habsburg, for the post of 
Deputy Regent, can only be tested by events ; the sugges- 
tion that the Hungarian Prime Minister, Miklos Kallay, 

to be replaced by the more collaborationist Imredy 
falls into the same category. The significance of the 
reports is that, im present circumstances, they sound 
plausible in Hungarian ears. Accompanied by higher 
demands for agricultural exports, for industrial and 
agricultural labourers and for more divisions for the 
eastern front, as well as by the news of the latest 
Hungarian casualties in the fighting round Voronezh, they 
have undoubtedly served to arouse fresh anxiety in the 
minds of the minority made up of the professional and 
land-owning classes. The optimism engendered by the 
steady territorial gains between autumn 1938, when 
Hungary received Ruthenia and part of Slovakia as a 
sequel to the Munich Agreement, and the spring of 
i941, when by attacking Jugoslavia and adopting a 
formal alliance with the Reich, it acquired the South 
Province, has given way to a somewhat blank disillu- 
sionment. Hopes that alliance with the Axis would 
point the way to the return of the millenary frontiers have 
all but disappeared. It is generally realised that the limit 
of territorial expansion has been reached, even if a 
reversal is not already in progress. The plums from the 
\ussian campaign—Bessarabia and Transdniestria—are 
(alling to the Roumanians, who, with a more assiduous 
performance in the Ukraine and the Crimea, remain beref 
% part of Transylvania. The Hungarians have lost in 
independence and integrity what they have gained in 
territory. And, in the last weeks, even their territorial 
gains have come to appear wholly insecure. Outside the 
*xisting frontiers there still reside, according to the claims 
of the leading paper, Magyarsdg, in mid-September, 
1,500,000 persons of Magyar stock. 

From the Hungarian standpoint, the most serious fac- 
tor in the situation is probably the decline in bargaining 
yower which has ensued since the conclusion of the 
alliance. Hard pressed for men and raw materials, the 
Germans know that surplus resources still exist in 
Hungary. Bread is rationed, but Hungary is still better 
fed than the general run of satellites. Fats are rationed 
only in Budapest; meat is not rationed at all, though 
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this may possibly be due to distribution difficulties. The 
increase in population brought about by the increase in 
territory, from some 9,000,000 in 1939 tO SOCe 14,700,000 
according to the 1941 census, has sharply reduced 
the grain surplus which it is convenient for Hungary 
to export to Germany and Italy, and consequently in- 
creased the friction over economic questions. There has 
been considerable difficulty in introducing the modifica- 
tions in Hungarian agriculture which Germany requires 
in order to integrate the Danube valley with the Gross- 
yaumwirtschaft as a whole, particularly over the increased 
production of oil seeds and soya beans. Meanwhile, the 
activities of the German minority, estimated by Pest 
Hilap in September to number some 900,000, but offi- 
cially estimated by the Volksbund to number some 
1,250,000, causes increasing anxiety ; and, since it has 
been granted what are virtually extra-territorial rights, 
it has become an important pressure group. The Reich 
Government attempts to manipulate the political scene 
in Budapest both through the local Volksgruppe and 
through the various “ Arrow Cross” Hungarian Nazi fac- 
tions. The organ of the Volksgruppe, Deutsche Zeitung, 
has recently disavowed any anxiety on the part of the 
third party German minority for resettlement ; and it 
is a fact that this minority has traditionally been a more 
contented element in Hungarian life than any minority 
with a contiguous national frontier. None the less, the 
anxiety remains that this compact foreign community, 
taking its orders from Berlin, might eventually opt for 
return to the Reich and that a certain loss of territory, 
for instance in the Burgenland. might ensue. 

Hungary has, afte: all, made a bad bargain with its 
German masters ; and its fortunes as a member of the 
New Order appear to be on the down grade. Propaganda 
uses the anti-communist line to render the war more 
acceptable, and there was a note of disquiet in the press 
after the dropping, in the course of the recent Soviet air 
raids, of leaflets written by Hungarian émigrés in Moscow. 
Official propaganda also plays upon Hungarian distaste 
for the French system of alliances during the inter-war 
period. But positive enthusiasm for the Axis cause is 
dwindling as it becomes plain that the set-up of central 
Europe has been very little altered by the change of 
mastery. 

The lasting solution of Danubia’s problems remains as 
elusive as ever. It has not been achieved, as some believed 
possible, by the minor revision of the Treaty of Trianon, 
involving a redrawing of the disputed frontiers where 
ethnographic considerations had been frankly sacrificed to 
strategic and economic factors. The successor puppet 
states remain, hostile and unneighbourly, on the fringe. 
The truth is that the principle of national determination, 
if applied to the centre of Europe, must leave substantial 
minorities on each side of every frontier. The Hungarian 
attitude, which demands the inclusion within the state 
of every Magyar island, must magnify the minority 
problem within Hungary, and minimise the possibility ot 
solving it by assimilation. The only true alternative, the 
creation of a form of Danubian federation with a const- 
tution on the Swiss model, is probably outside the realm 
of practical politics. This is certainly the case if, while the 
successor nations adhere to a democratic ideal, Hun- 
gary continues to be ruled by a landed oligarchy 
acting in the name of its landless peasantry. It is possible 
that land reform and liberal changes in the internal 
regime would ease the transition to a lasting settlement. 
But the essential problem remains national and not 
ideological. The present state of Hungary is clearly far 
worse than that which existed under the “ dictated” 
peace of Trianon, and has the appearance of becoming 
still worse. It was perhaps necessary for the peace of 
Europe that the failure of the German solution, from the 
Hungarian standpoint, should be effectively demonstrated. 
The prospect of stability when the war is won depends 
on the extent to which Hungary—and its neighbours— 
accept the lesson of the past twenty years ; that the only 
security lies in a good neighbour policy and collective 
determination to keep the peace. 
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NOTES OF 


Queensberry Rules 


Mr Churchill strongly deprecates any discussion of 
Germany’s chaining of the Dieppe prisoners and of British 
counter-measures, “ which might be prejudicial to the action 
of the protecting power [through whom the British Govern- 
ment has protested to the German Government] and con- 
sequently to the interests of the prisoners of war of both 
belligerent countries.” As a result, all that can at the 
moment be said is that, on balance, thoughtful opinion, 
while recognising the strong emotional factors which cannot 
be ignored, seems opposed to a policy of reprisals. In any 
case, the most important aspect of the affair is not what 
measures should or should not be taken by Britain, but 
why Germany should ever have started it. Mr Churchill, in 
his speech at Edinburgh on Monday, declared that Hitler 
wanted to create a distraction, to divert men’s eyes—Ger- 
man eyes—from the course of the Russian campaign. In 
this, the Nazis have achieved some success. The trumped-up 
charge, the British reply, the action and counter-action 
taken—all this takes up a great part of the official commu- 
niqués of the German High Command and quickly fills 
most of the newspapers. But there is probably a deeper and 
more ominous reason behind it all. In the same speech, Mr 
Churchill said that he had always expected that the war 
would become worse in severity “as the guilty Nazis feel 
the ring of doom remorselessly closing in upun tnem.” Pre- 
parations for this have already been laid by the Nazis when 
they have accused the British of shooting sailors after their 
ship had been sunk ; bombing hospitals and civilians, refus- 
ing water to German prisoners in Africa; and now tying 
prisoners’ hands. Rommel, too, has added his quota to official 
propaganda ; he has spoken of the British use in Africa of 
Maoris and headhunters, and has promised that these “ un- 
fait” methods would be counteracted. The Germans, in fact, 
are being prepared for an all-out war against the British— 
and Americans—with complete disregard for all conven- 
tions, the sort of war that was waged in Poland and is 
being waged in Russia, where the brutal acts of German 
soldiers were, and are, justified on the grounds of their 
racial superiority. The Nazis will keep the rules so long as 
their military campaigns are a walk-over. But once they 
meet determined resistance and, even more, when they are 
on the defensive, they will use every means to hand. For 
this the German public is now being prepared—in the same 
way as it was prepared for war, long before 1939. It was 
Frederick the Great who said, “as to war, it is a trade in 
which the least scruple would spoil everything.” 


* * * 


Officers and Commissars 


The decree of the Supreme Soviet abolishing the posts 
of the political commissars in the Red Army must have 
been a sensational surprise to the Russian public. During 
recent months and weeks, the Soviet press has laid great 
stress on the rdle of the political commissars in maintaining 
the morale of the fighting forces. During the critical periods 
O retreat, this year as well as last year, front-line reports 
frequently spoke of the commissar as intervening and re- 
trieving difficult positions when the commanding officer had 
“lost his head.”” The new measure may, therefore, be inter- 
preted as an expression of Soviet self-confidence ; the fact 
that it has coincided with the favourable turn of events on 
the southern front is surely significant. But the abolition 
of political commissars must not be taken too literally. The 
functions of the political commissars have not been abol- 
ished. What has been changed is the name and status of the 
commissars inside the officers’ corps. Henceforth, the com- 
missars—now “ political officers "—will be subordinate to 
the ordinary commanders as their assistants ; formerly they 
were equal, if not superior. The dual nature of authority 
within the Red Army (a commander’s order had no validity 
unless previously countersigned by the political commissar) 
has thus been eliminated. This will, no doubt, increase the 
coherence and esprit de corps of the commanding cadres 
which have been much renewed and rejuvenated in the 
course of the fighting. Those former political commissars 
who have acquired a wide military experience on the battle- 
field will themselves be transferred to commanding posts, 
after short courses of training. Thus, some gaps in the 
officers’ corps, due to losses and casualties, will now be 
filled bv new elements, and this is probably one of the main 
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motives behind the recent decree. Stalin has said that 200 
ex-commissars will be promoted to the rank of regimental 
commanders (i.e., colonels), and 600 to the rank of battalion 
commanders (majors) after two months’ training. This num- 
ber of officers of these grades adds up to a commanding 
cadre for fifty divisions at least. 


™ . a 


An Unsolved Problem 


On May 13th last, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, then 
President of the Board of Trade, appointed a committee 
to prepare a scheme for speeding-up the release of labour 
from the non-food retail trades as painlessly as possible and 
with due regard to the interests of consumers. Despite the 
urgency of the problem, the Committee took 13 months 
to prepare a draft scheme providing for the voluntary with- 
drawal of shopkeepers, to be financed by a levy on the 
turnover of those remaining in business. The scheme, dis- 
cussed in The Economist on July 4th, encountered formid- 
ible opposition from organised sections of retail trade, and 
now, after a delay of nearly four months, it has been jetti- 
soned. On Tuesday, Mr Dalton outlined his decision to 
ipproach the problem from a different angle. In the main, 
his new proposals are designed to secure the fair distribu- 
tion of supplies between individual retailers and areas. 
While this is, of course, highly desirable, it should surely 
have been done as a matter of course much earlier in the 
war, irrespective of the need for concentration which arose 
18 months ago. Secondly, Mr Dalton is to take steps to 
prevent a large number of the smaller shops from being 
squeezed out of business by guaranteeing them a percentage 
of their purchases in a standard year. This is frankly a con- 
cession to the “small man.” There are, of course, many 
ound reasons—the need to disperse stocks, to ensure the 
maintenance of shopping facilities in rural areas and to 
economise transport—why an indiscriminate closing down 
of shops should be prevented. But the new policy goes 
further than this ; it appears to make the retention of the 
small man a sine qua non of war economic policy, a limiting 
factor in war economy. The principle of compensation for 
retailers forced out of business through shortages of labour, 
supplies or customers has been rejected. Instead, retailers 
ire to be kept in business, if possible ; but, if they do fall 
into financial difficulties or are forced out of business, they 
are to be referred to the Liabilities (Wartime Adjustment) 
Act. The intention, presumably, is to maintain shopping 
facilities considered essential by the scaling down or sus- 
pension of the liabilities of traders threatened with bank- 
ruptcy and, in the case of those who have to close down, to 
prevent them from being made bankrupt. A register is to 
be established to “ safeguard the interests ” of such traders. 
Mr Dalton does recognise that retail trade will have to 
release additional labour, but the arrangements which are 
said to have been made for orderly withdrawal have not 
yet been published. In sum, Mr Dalton’s proposals contain 
little that is new or should not have been done long ago. 
Final judgment will have to await the publication of further 
details. The proposals have little resemblance to the con- 
centration schemes adopted in industry, which provide for 
compensation or profit sharing. The maintenance of retail 
turnover (in terms of value) this year has tended to slow 
down the contraction of shopping facilities. But, as Mr 
Dalton foresees, the need for the release of additional labour 
and the running down of supplies may soon end the re- 
prieve ; many traders may be forced out of business next 
year, unless of course the decision to keep small men in 
business is intended to override considerations of war 
economy altogether ; and the only remedy which is offered 
them will be the Liabilities (Wartime Adjustment) Act. It 
seems likely that in 1943, as in 1942, 1941, and 1940, the 
war plan for retail trade, which has not yet been forthcom- 
ing, will still be needed. 


Wanted: A Policy 


The position of Sir William Jowett since he was 
appointed six months ago to concern himself with planning 
has been anomalous and difficult. He has had no clear 
uuthority and no defined responsibility. He has been sur- 
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rounded by established departments with their own prestige 
and prepossessions. Now, he has been given his chance— 
it is said by the personal wish of the Prime Minister. The 
Scott and Uthwatt Reports have been referred to him, pre- 
sumably to prepare recommendations for a plan and a 
policy. It is imperative that he should work fast. Two 
things are needed: first, a central planning authority with 
positive powers ; and, secondly, a planning policy which 
that authority can apply. These needs are underlined by the 
uncertainty which obscures the problems of the blitzed 
towns as they consider their reconstruction. Professor Aber- 
crombie, it is reported, is preparing a plan for Greater 
London, and an exhibition is being held of the New 
London which the best architects and traffic engineers would 
like to eee. But none of these plans or problems can be 
settled until a national policy has been decided upon and 
made known. London cannot be replanned until it is learnt 
whether or not the Government is prepared to accept the 
recommendations of the Barlow Commission on the contro] 
of industrial location and land development ; even Greater 
London is part of a larger whole. The blitzed towns cannot 
make ready their plans until the finance of physical recon- 
struction has been settled. Lord Keynes has told the London 
planners that they need not worry about money. Unfor- 
tunately, they must worry. Lord Keynes means, of course, 
that the limiting factor in reconstruction is not money but 
resources. But no town has any guarantee that the share 
of national resources it will need for its replanning will 
be forthcoming until it knows by what financial means 
those resources are to be transferred to its use. The time 
for research, evidence and recommendations has long ago 
gone. What is needed now is a policy—and action. 


* * * 


End of a Chapter 


The Anglo-American birthday present to the Chinese 
Republic on the Double Tenth will give scarcely less 
pleasure here and in the United States than in China itself. 
The move to end the system of extra-territoriality, now 
nearly a hundred years old, is to take the form of immediate 
negotiations for its termination and for its replacement by 
trade treaties negotiated between equal partners. Extra- 
territoriality has been in the process of modification and 
abandonment since the end of the last war. Extra-territorial 
rights were renounced by Soviet Russia after the revolution 
and were withdrawn from Germany by the peace treaty. 
In 1927, Great Britain handed back concessions in three 
trading centres, the most important of which was Hankow, 
and this move was followed the next year by abandonment 
of tariff restriction rights by all the powers. The case for 
abandonment of the system rests on the growth of China, 
during the last century, into a modern, vigorous and demo- 
cratic mation, a process which has been accelerated since 
the revolution of 1911. It is well known that a statement 
of his desire to see the system ended, and China admitted to 
full de jure equality with the Great Powers, was included in 
the will of Dr Sun Yat Sen. When the system was initiated, 
it represented virtually the only basis on which trade of 
any description could be conducted with a China influenced 
by a profound distrust of foreign, and especially western, 
contacts. Extra-territoriality implied not only the right of 
the nationals of a country enjoying this privilege to govern- 
ment by their own administration, to judicial and fiscal 
autonomy and to special shipping rights ; it also implied the 
basic right to reside and trade in China. Its practical justi- 
fication was the doubt whether Chinese administration and 
justice were adequate. The final abandonment of the privi- 
lege implies the relinquishment of the international settle- 
ment in Shanghai—which, incidentally, provided a harmful 
loophole for Japanese activity earlier in the hostilities—and 
of the British concessions in Tientsin and Canton, as well 
as of exemption from the jurisdiction of Chinese courts 
for all British and American subjects in any part of China. 
In Free China, the agreement, when concluded, will take 
immediate effect. The change, which is admittedly overdue, 
is the formal recognition of the status which China itself 
has won among the United Nations as an equal partner 
and an honoured collaborator. The decision also serves to 
emphasise the honesty of the Allied purpose, which is to 
fight for world freedom and not for economic or political 
domination. 


* * * 


Justice 


The Lord Chancellor’s statement in the House of 
Lords last week, and the parallel announcement made by 
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President Roosevelt, have carried the difficult problem 
of the treatment of war criminals a stage nearer to clarifica- 
tion. A fact-finding United Nations Commission is to be 
ser up immediately to sift evidence and establish, so far 
as possible, individual responsibility for atrocities perpe- 
trated in the Axis-occupied territories. The principle that 
retribution for cold-blooded murder of the innocent is q 
war aim of the Allied peoples has already been laid down 
by Mr Churchill. The debate in the Lords was mainly con- 
cerned with questions of method and expediency, the most 
notable contribution being the Lord Chancellor’s announce. 
ment of the Government’s intention to make the handing 
over for trial of certain leading criminals a condition of 
the Armistice, and not, as at Versailles, of the Peace Treaty, 
The Government apparently contemplates trial either by 
military courts, which would in any case possess power to 
try cases of offence against the laws and customs of war, 
or by national courts. The question of the trial of crimes 
committed in Germany, over which no national court has 
at present powers of jurisdiction, remains obscure. Lord 
Simon emphasised the importance of confining all trials to 
crimes committed outside the actual fighting and generally 
recognised by all nations ; murder, the infliction of serious 
bodily injury, torture, rape and piracy on the high seas, 
There was general recognition that trial would be based on 
the contravention of the international code of military beha- 
viour in occupied territories, developed since the days of 
Grotius, and not on war guilt or the conduct of the war as 
such. In this distasteful subject, rwo things remain plain, 
Justice, with due safeguards of evidence, expert defence for 
the accused and the continued onus of proof on the plaintiff, 
is a necessity if mass reprisals by the tortured and much 
wronged victims are to be avoided. Those actually respon- 
sible for the crimes, and not merely agents, must be 
punished. Too many Germans fight on the assumption 
that they will either win or receive the treatment of the 
prodigal son. 


. * 7 


Britain’s Colonies 

The truth of Mr Winant’s words to the Royal Empire 
Society last July, when he said that in the United States 
there was a greater divergence of viewpoint on British 
colonial policy than on any other controversial topic, has 
become very apparent in the last week or two. The article 
in Life, which is discussed in a leading article on page 469, 
accused Great Britain of fighting a war to keep its Empire. 
Countering this in a broadcast address, Dorothy Thompson 
declared that personally she thought the days of colonial 


empires ought to be over, “ but the fact that there have | 


been centuries of colonisation cannot be wiped out over- 
night .... ” Why, she went on to ask, very pertinently, is it 
only Britain’s Empire, and not the French Empire or the 
Dutch Empire, which is attacked? Again, last week in 
Chungking, Mr Wendell Willkie said that 


we believe that this war must mean an end to the empire 
of nations over other nations . . . . We believe that it is the 
world’s job to find some system for helping colonial peoples 
who join the United Nations’ cause to become free, indepen- 
dent nations . . . .we must establish iron-clad guarantees, 
administered by all the United Nations jointly, that they shall 
not slip back into the colonial status. 


In the face of such statements from leading American 
opinion, British spokesmen have once again been remark- 
ably silent. Consequently, it is not surprising if Americans 
tend to regard all Britain’s dependent colonies as potential 
Indias, especially since in the colonies nearest to them, the 
West Indies, there is serious economic distress and political 
unrest, They possibly forget that Malta, too, is a British 
colony. But since the word Empire has now undoubtedly 
become a cause of dissension between Great Britain and 
the United States, the case for a Colonial Charter, which 
would embody and codify the principles and promises that 
have been thrown out by British statesmen from time to 
time, is stronger than ever. 


* * * 


A Household Ration 


There is a feeling in people’s minds that it is both un- 
fair and confusing to add household articles piecemeal to 
a ration which is regarded and was planned as a clothing 
ration. For eighteen months Board of Trade coupons have 
been looked upon as currency for the purchase of personal 
clothing—liable always, of course, to depreciation in value 
if the supply position became more stringent. Now the 
Board of Trade has seen fit to include towels in the clothing 
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ration. Towels are just one among the multitude of essen- 
tial articles in the household linen cupboard. It probably 
will be necessary to ration most, if not all, textiles. If so, 
towels can only be the first of a series of household articles 
which will have to be rationed, and unless a new issue of 
coupons is made, they cannot all go on the clothing ration. 
It is evident that the reduced production of all household 
goods and the increasing shortage of them in the shops has 
created conditions in which a new and distinct ration group 
is needed. What is required is a household ration, on a 
points system, to embrace all articles of kitchen and table 
equipment and household linens. Ration documents could 
be issued to all individuals and members of a household 
could pool their coupons. Saucepans and cups and saucers 
are in shorter supply than towels; and a rationing scheme 
for all these articles, which would ensure fair distribution, 
js an urgent necessity and should not be delayed. 


The Hidden Hand 


It has long been recognised as a fact, by students of 
retail trade, that, in spite of the multiplicity of small com- 
petitive shops, almost every section of retailing is dominated 
in one way or another by powerful associations of large 
traders or manufacturers. The Motor Trades Association, 
in a memorandum published recently, urged that “ it is 
necessary for all engaged in retail trade to be free from 
the coercive influence of suppliers.” In private the Asso- 
ciation has expanded the reasons for this. It is the old 
story. Retailers are compelled to sell branded articles 
because of the consumer insistence created by mass-adver- 
tising. The goods are sold through suppliers termed 
agents ; and these agents must accept the conditions laid 
down by the manufacturers. The pistol is always at their 
heads. When the retailers of one make of car, which is a 
peculiar and important example of the branded article, have 
been persuaded to build luxurious showrooms to house 
their wares, the retailers of other makes are compelled 
to follow suit ; and so the process of competitive ostentation 
goes on, with none of the genuine virtues of competition. 
It has never yet been demonstrated in the motor trade or in 
any other trade, why manufacturers cannot be content to sell 
their wares to retailers at the price they set, which pre- 
sumably enables them to make both ends meet, and then 
to leave retailers to make the best bargain they can with 
customers. It cannot surely be supposed that retailers will 
put themselves out of business by fixing too low a price ; 
and it is self-evident that it is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of consumers for manufacturers to dictate, not 
only the final selling price, but also the conditions of sale, 
including all the lavish shop-fittings and publicity devices 
for which the consumer and nobody else has got to pay. 


Pacific War 


The last week has seen three vitally important actions 
fought off the Solomon Islands, two in the air and one by 
sea, Of the naval actions, one was an effective Allied offen- 
sive against a threatening concentration of Japanese ship- 
ping near Bougainville Island, 260 miles north of Guadal- 
canar. A combined operation was undertaken in which 
catrier-based aircraft under Admiral Ghormley attacked 
enemy shipping, while army aircraft under General Mac- 
Arthur attacked near-by land bases. The Navy Depart- 
ment claims considerable damage, including hits by heavy 
bombs on a cruiser and a transport. This, together with 
the recent heavy raids on Rabaul in New Guinea, have 
caused considerable satisfaction, since it is now plain how 
heavy and damaging the Allied air offensive in the south- 
west Pacific has become. Guadalcanar itself has become 
the scene of renewed fighting. The Japanese have succeeded 
in bringing in reinforcements ; but energetic naval meas- 
ures on the nights of October 11-12 and 13-14 succeeded 
in sinking eleven Japanese vessels—two heavy cruisers, four 
destroyers and five merchant ships—for the loss of one 
American destroyer ; while in the air an aggressive Japanese 
force of thirty-five bombers and thirty fighters lost eight and 
four planes, respectively, for an Allied loss of two fighters. 

ese actions are of supreme importance for the whole 
future of the Pacific war. They indicate that the Japanese 
have by no means abandoned their intention of evicting the 
Allies from the Solomons—that they may be prepared to 
sacrifice the possibility of an advance in New Guinea to 
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that end. They show also that the Americans are conscious 
of the desperate importance of pushing on, in Guadalcanar 
and further afield, and that their offensive activity takes 
the most effective possible form, that of unremitting pres- 
sure on the bases of supply. Meanwhile, in New Guinea, 
the Australians continue their steady advance in the Owen 
Stanley range, checked only by supply difficulties and rare 
encounters with a Japanese patrol. The ultimate battle for 
Guadalcanar has yet to be fought, as has also the ultimate 
battle for Port Moresby. From the Japanese eee stand- 
point, the two objectives are interdependent. attack 
from either assists the defence of both. The satisfactory 
feature of the recent fighting is that the Allies are attack- 
ing from both. 


Milk Costs 


From the first of this month, the Milk Marketing 
Board became the sole buyer of milk. The Mimistry of 
Food buys supplies from the Board and sells them to dis- 
tributors according to a plan designed to satisfy all needs 
and to save the maximum amount of labour and transport. 
Milk prices, which used to be fixed by the Milk Marketing 
Board, a producers’ monopoly, after consultation with the 
Central Milk Distributors’ Committee, have been fixea 
for six months, during which time an investigation will be 
held into the costs of all sections of the milk trade. On 
the basis of this investigation, it is hoped to reduce the 
subsidy of £20 millions which is at present paid by the 
Treasury to keep prices down. Actually, there seems little 
reason why milk prices themselves should not be lowered 
as a result of this scrutiny of costs. It may be necessary to 
stimulate production by subsidy ; but distributive margins 
have always been extravagantly high in the milk trade, 
and now, when distribution is being rationalised to 
fit wartime requirements, the last vestige of an excuse 
for the undue dearness of milk has surely gone. 
There is here a great opportunity. Before the war, the 
price of milk was far too high, largely because of the ex- 
travagant cost of distribution. In 1937, the Food Council 
made far-reaching recommendations for the reduction of 
milk retailers’ margins. In 1940, the Perry Report, made for 
the Ministry of Food, stated that “the system of milk 
distribution employed in the greater part of the trade is 
unnecessarily costly and elaborate.” There is no justifica- 
tion at all for this state of affairs to continue now. It is 
true that the Perry Report raised a storm in the industry. 
But, whatever the rightness or wrongness of retailers’ mar- 
gins in more normal conditions, it is surely obvious that 
the wartime rationalisation of distribution should have 
removed much of the costly elaboration which was so 
characteristic of the trade before the war. Lord Woolton said 
on October 6th that the intention was to save 25 per cent 
of the manpower and 4o per cent of the petrol cost of dis- 
tribution. In wartime, of course, it is these material savings 
which count far more than any considerations of price. 
Nevertheless, if these savings are made, the consumer 
should surely benefit. It would be fantastic if the inflated 
prices and inflated margins of peacetime were to be pre- 
served under austerity conditions—and under the 
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cloak of a heavy subsidy. Presumably, the  inves- 
tigation into costs which is going on will reveal the same 
sad facts as those which similar investigations have revealed 
in the past. This time action should be taken—in spite of 
the very energetic resistance of a number of representative 
associations of the different branches of the trade. 


Welfare and Productivity 


Over 50 million man-hours are lost per month through 
industrial accidents. This estimate, which he says is “probably 
an understatement,” is arrived at by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories in his 1941 report. The “very high and almost 
startling” increase in accidents during the year is largely 
accounted for by accidents to women, which represent an 
increase over 1938 of 192 per cent, compared with 42 per 
cent for men. This high figure is attributable to the large 
number of women entering employment, including dan- 
gerous occupations, since the war and not to any greater 
accident proneness, although the report passes some severe 
strictures on “the modern style of hairdressing.” In addi- 
tion, many firms pay far too little attention to safety pre- 
cautions and to training inexperienced workers. The situa- 
tion is most satisfactory in firms where workers are repre- 
sented on saiety committees, and the report recommends 
that production committees should concern themselves with 
accident prevention. It is astonishing that it should take 
so long to learn the lesson that overlong hours lead to re- 
duced production, and it is difficult to understand why, 
when the Inspectorate are fully aware of this fact, and, 
indeed, quote instances of output being actually increased 
when shorter hours are worked, the number of “ permis- 
sions ” granted to relax the provisions of the Factory Act 
should have been nearly doubled since 1940. A definite lead 
from the Minister of Labour on the question of hours, 
especially of women and young persons, would be of very 
great value. The importance of canteens in raising efficiency 
is stressed, and there has been a distinct improvement in 
this direction ; 2,814 factories subject to the Factory Canteen 
Order were operating canteens in I94I, against 1,164 in 
1940, and the total number of industrial canteens, including 
docks and building sites, was 6,952. The position in smaller 
and dispersal factories still seems unsatisfactory. 


* * * 


Workers’ Health 


The section on health is the least satisfactory part of 
the annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
Although it states that the general standard of health has 
been well maintained, largely owing to the provision of 
canteen meals, it leaves much unsaid. There are few con- 
structive suggestions for improving the factory medicai 
service. There is no mention of facilities for preventive 
treatment or for medical attention on the spot. There is 
no recommendation on the time when a pregnant woman 
should leave her employment, though this is a matter on 
which an authoritative opinion would be welcome, since 
there is a great deal of evidence that many women, for 
financial reasons, stay at work far too long before their 
confinement. No figures are given for the increase in 
dermatitis, which is admitted, but apparently not con- 
sidered important enough to be quoted—but since the 
number of cases notified increased from 2,195 in 1938 to 
4,744 in 1940, and is known to have been steadily increasing, 
the omission is not only unscientific but deplorable. Finally, 
the number of wholetime works medical officers, 150, seems 
very inadequate for the total number of establish- 
ments, though there are, of course, many more part-time 
factory doctors. It is quite true that the Services have first 
call in the mobilisation of doctors, but more use could 
surely be made in factories of qualified Allied refugees. It 
would be interesting to know how many man-hours are 
lost by avoidable sickness ; if the rate of production is to be 
maintained during the coming winter, it seems essential 
that the provision of a comprehensive and, above all, a 
preventive industrial medical service should have first-class 
priority. 


Prompt Measures 


The Ministry of Health is te be congratulated on the 
prompt action it has taken to implement the recomménda- 
tions of the Medical Research Council’s Committee on 
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tuberculosis. The day the report was published, Mr Ernes; 
Brown announced in Parliament that the Ministry has 
obtained priority for the supply of some 30 sets of equip- 
ment for mass radiography, and has arranged for the train- 
ing of the necessary expert staff. As the equipment is 
received, it will be allocated to large centres of population 
So much for diagnosis. Institutional treatment will be ex- 
panded by allocating additional beds and by a better distrj- 
bution of the trained nurses now available ; a priority list 
of hospitals in which the need for nurses is urgent wil] be 
drawn up ; and the training schools will be asked to provide 
a quota of the nurses who have finished their training to 
be allocated to these hospitals. Most important, financial] 
assistance will be given by the Exchequer, through the 
local authorities, to provide for the maintenance of the 
dependants of the patient. It will not be administered by 
the Assistance Board after a means test, but by the public 
health authorities ; and there will be a flat rate for main- 
tenance, together with extra grants for standing charges such 
as educational costs and rent. Unfortunately, not a word was 
said by the Minister of Health about rehabilitation, This, 
it is true, does not come within his province—or at least 
not solely within his province—but it is a pity that a 
statement was not made at the same time by the Minister 
of Labour on the excellent recommendations of the Com- 
mittee with regard to modified and supervised work in 
factories, together with the subsidisation of wages where 
necessary—so that ex-tuberculous patients can be enabled 
gradually to resume their normal occupation’ under normal 
conditions. It is true that certain tuberculous workers are 
included in the Ministry of Labour’s Interim Scheme for 
Training and Resettlement of Disabled Persons, but the 
Committee points out in its report that the number of cases 
to which the scheme can apply is very small and in practice 
they are those who need it least. Tuberculosis is a long- 
term disease, and the care of its victims must be prolonged 
and thorough. In diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation 
there must be no half-measures and no cheese-paring. 


* * * 


The Dangers of the Black-out 


During the recent debate in the House of Commons, 
Major Lloyd George and Mr Grenfell between them gave 
a very full statistical picture of the coal situation, while 
shoals and showers of crucial facts and figures have been 
tossed to the press—albeit not a little polemically—by the 
Mining Association, that is, the employers. No figure 
seems too secret—or of too great value to the enemy—to 
be revealed. Major Lloyd George gave the figure of pro- 
duction in 1939-40 and the rate of output in the current 
coal year ending next April. He also gave estimated con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom this year, including, 
notably, the estimated increase in consumption by “ certain 
important munition industries,” and the current estimated 
deficit. Finally, he gave the output in the week ended 
September 26th and promised to give output figures for the 
whole country every month in future, together with the 
percentage of the standard tonnage reached in each district 
—a clear indication to the Germans which are the most 
efficient mining areas to bomb. Mr Grenfell gave interesting 
figures of stocks, at the beginning and end of 1940-41 and 
1941-42, and between them the Minister of Fuel and the 
ex-Secretary of Mines gave the present number of miners, 
including those working at the coalface. It may, therefore, 
be pertinent to ask why, since all these figures have in the 
event been revealed, there was ever any ban on their pub- 
lication, It has apparently been decided now that they do 
not give away information of value to the enemy, and those 
who wish to give helpful criticism on the nation’s war effort 
are grateful for the decision. On the other hand, it may be 
pointed out that, if there had been no ban of figures ol! 
output and the rest, criticism of the Government’s coal 
policy would have been far better informed and consequently 
would have carried more weight. It is accordingly not 
presumptuous to believe that the need for the reorganisa- 
tion of the industry and the economy campaign might have 
been forced upon the Government’s attention very much 
earlier—perhaps, even, in time. Since, moreover, the 
dangers of the statistical black-out have now been made so 
painfully apparent in this instance, is there not a case for 
relaxing it in other fields—that, for instance, of shipping 
losses, where the publication of delayed figures covering 
broad periuds would reveal the basis of policies designed 
to restrict supplies and imports? And might it not be a 
positive advantage to United Nations’ good relations if the 
curtain were drawn more often and more fully on Great 
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Britain’s achievements, by giving, ‘or instance, {ull figures, 
in general categories, of the mobilisation of man power and 
woman power? 


Regional Machinery 

Statements by the Minister of Production on Wednes- 
day, together with a speech by the head of the regional 
division of the Ministry to the Engineering Industries’ 
Association last week, provide a welcome indication that 
the effective scope of the Ministry and its regional 
machinery is to be expanded. Hitherto there has been 
some suspicion that the regional production boards were 
not exercising the full influence which the Citrine Com- 
mittee recommended they should, and that co-operation 
with other depatrments was not always as_ satisfactory 
as it might be, and it certainly seems that insufficient 
publicity has been given to their work. As the Times 
recently commented 

They .. . have as yet scarcely made a ripple on the waters 
of industry. Their modesty and unobtrusiveness are indeed 
so great that even their whereabouts may be unknown to 
manufacturers in the areas in which it is their business to 
organise production. 

There are now 53 regional and district capacity offices 
whose business it is to secure the correct “loading” of 
industrial capacity, in their areas. Highly specialised items 
such as ball-bearings and capacity already adequate super- 
vised through direct contracts, are outside the scope of 
the regional boards, which are primarily concerned with 
the ordinary sub-contract type of orders. Mr Lyttelton 
announced that che future location of industry is to be 
more strictly controlled, and measures taken for dealing 
with firms whose use of resources is wasteful, either by 
rearranging their work, regrouping firms or, if necessary, 
forbidding them to accept further orders. Full use will be 
made of the local knowledge of the regional boards, which 
will investigate every case, and try to create the “ mini- 
mum of _ disturbance.” Joint production committees 
are being encouraged to refer to the regional 
boards questions involving more than domestic factory 
issues. On paper the pyramidal structure for national pro- 
duction organisation is admirable, and it remains to 
establish it in practice. Their efficency with which the 
regional controllers fulfil their duties must depend (as was 
pointed out in The Economist, on May 23rd), on the degree 
of authority with which the Minister of Production himself 
is vested. The Minister now has a Parliamentary Secretary 
and has recently acquired a Permanent Secretary, an 
important step towards recognition in the hierarchy of 
the Civil Service. As the Citrine report emphasised, his 
representatives in the districts should exercise the same 
control in the regions as the Minister can at the centre, 
in order to “concert and supervise the activities of the 
Supply departments.” The birthpangs of the Ministry of 
Production were long and complicated ; its teething troubles 
are not yet over. The devolution of executive authority 
through regional machinery is an integral part of its growth ; 
and it is essential that the regional boards should be enabled 
to develop freely, without encountering the same impedi- 
ee eee prejudices that faced the central departments in 
its early days. 


Debate on Contracts 


Last Wednesday’s debate in the House of Commons on 
the recent Report of its Public Accounts’ Committee served 
a useful purpose, not so much for the duel between Mr 
Kendall, speaking for the British Manufacture and Research 
Company whose activities were under discussion, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Elliot, chairman of the Committee, as for 
the attention that was drawn to the need for careful 
costing as a means of avoiding waste of physical resources 
in the production of war equipment. Sir Kingsley Wood, in 
expressing his indebtedness to the Committee for the useful 
work it is doing, frankly admitted that EPT itself is no 
protection “against uneconomic or wasteful methods of 
production.” He gave an effective answer to suggestions 
that prices do not matter because everything goes in EPT. 
Waste of labour and materials can only be avoided by 
careful costing, and to this end Government departments 
must have ready access to the books of contractors, a power 
which was only granted at the time of the passing of the 
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Ministry of Supply Act. Early in the war Government 
departments had neither the facilities nor the experience 
to keep as close a watch over contractors’ expenditure as 
may have been desirable. But costing has become pro- 
gressively more efficient and, in so far as contracts for 
established equipment is concerned, Government depart- 
ments now have acquired a good deal of experience in 
tracing and checking wasteful and inefficient methods of 
production. 


Tu Quoque 

The New Siatesman has thought it proper w reprove 
those people who are not a little uneasy lest an attempt 
should be made to implement the vague, incompatible and 
costly recommendations of the Scott Report. It is not! 
impossible that this distinguished and successful con- 
temporary had The Economist in mind when administering 
its rebuke—with all the judicial temper of the up-to-date 
intellect. If this is so, then the rebuke was misdirected. 
‘This can be simply proved. Modern thought, as repre- 
sented by the New Statesman, in contrast to what it calls 
“the ancient passion of the surviving free traders,” lays 
down three conditions for the future of farming—repu- 
diating indignantly, by the way, any demand for “a post- 
war régime of high agricultural protection or subsidy.” 
First of all, the farmer must not be left at the intemperate 
mercy of world fluctuations. This has consistently been 
the view of The Economist, which supports, in general and 
in detail, a policy of guaranteed prices for farm products, if 
only because the period of gestation in agricultural pro- 
duction is dictated by nature and not by policy. Secondly, 
it is said that nothing must be omitted to improve the 
efficiency of farming. This is again The Economist’s view. 
The point is that the technical efficiency of farming must 
be such as to make the use of resources in agriculture 
economically efficient by comparison with the use of 
resources for other alternative, and mainly industrial, pur- 
suits—and in comparison with the use of resources in the 
agricultures of overseas countries. Finally, it is urged that 
there must be specialisation on those types of holding and 
of products which offer the best prospect of economic 
returns. This is indeed the real point at issue; and the 
main point of the Scott Report was that, by its genera! 
plea for a balanced agriculture of the traditional kind, it 
ruled out precisely this kind of specialisation—despite its 
concurrent plea for a greater contribution by British farm- 
ing to the solution of nutritional problems. It remains a 
fact that the Scott proposals, in so far as they were con- 
sistent, did add up—by virtue of the fact that they posited 
certain conditions in the countryside as the beginning of 
their argument, instead of proving them to be the result 
of the policies they urged—to a demand that agriculture 
ifter the war should be maintained at a certain level, re- 
gardless of the cost to the rest of the community, regardless, 
that is, of whether or not it was economically efficient. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Financing War Industry 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


September 20th 


T has long been a cardinal principle of American com- 

mercial banking practice that a bank might not lend 
more than 10 per cent of its capital funds to any single 
borrower. Since the capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of the banking system at the present time amount to about 
$8 billions this would mean that, under normal conditions, 
no one borrower might, even by employing the facilities of 
all the banks of the nation, establish a credit line of more 
than $800,000,000. Yet it was recently announced that the 
General Motors Corporation had completed arrangements 
for a loan of $1 billion, and that the transaction would be 
handled by a group consisting of only about 250 of the 
country’s more than 14,000 commercial banks. 

This huge war credit—it is ten times greater than the 
largest previously obtained by an American firm—has been 
made possible by the newest in the series of mechanisms 
that have been devised during the last two years for 
financing the war production of American industry. This is 
the mechanism known as Regulation “ V.” It originated in 
an Executive Order issued by the President on March 26th 
this year authorising the War and Navy Departments and 
the Maritime Commission to enter into contracts with any 
financial institutions, guaranteeing them against loss of prin- 
cipal and interest on loans, discounts and commitments 
entered into for the purpose of financing any contractor, 
sub-contractor or other engaged in a business or operation 
deemed “necessary, appropriate or convenient for the 
prosecution of the war.” 


New Loan Standards 


The machinery for working this Order is contained in a 
Regulation published by the Federal Reserve Board eleven 
days later, on April 6th. Under this Regulation, designated 
Regulation “ V,” the three procurement agencies named in 
the President’s Order are authorised to guarantee com- 
mercial banks, Federal Reserve banks or the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation against loss on loans for the per- 
formance of war orders. The idea underlying this process 
by which the Government will underwrite war loan risks 
is effectively summed up in a declaration of the Board that 
“ peacetime credit rules or standards must not be permitted 
to hold up the production of war supplies needed by the 
armed forces.” In other words, production is henceforth to 
be the prime, if not the sole, basis for loans to war industry. 

Before discussing this newest development in American 
wartime finance in greater detail, it might be well, perhaps, 
to trace what may briefly be called the trial-and-error way 
by which it arrived. The problem of industrial finance in 
this country, as elsewhere, has been a twofold one, involving 
the task of providing for plant construction and expansion, 
on the one hand, and for working capital, on the other. This 
has been, and promises to be, a particularly formidable 
problem here for two reasons: first, the fact that, boasting 
no munitions industry of its own up to 1939 (in the 
European sense of the term), America has had to do more 
than the normal amount of arsenal building and plant con- 
version ; secondly, the sheer dollar magnitude of the defence 
and war programme, involving as it does, not only the arm- 
ing of this nation, but also production under Lend-Lease 
for some thirty other nations. 

Plant expansion has been financed largely through three 
mechanisms, all set up since the all-out defence effort was 
launched in the summer of 1940. The Second Revenue Act 
of that year, which became law on October 8th, encouraged 
companies to borrow for expansion by liberalising the terms 


of amortisation for tax purposes, so that the entire cost of 
such investments might be written off over a period of 
sixty months. Meanwhile, in July, 1940, the Emergency 
Plant Facilities Contract had been created, and a month 
later the Defence Plant Corporation had been set up. Under 
the first of these, a contractor negotiates an agreement with 
the Army and Navy under which he builds a plant with his 
own funds and holds title to it until the Government reim- 
burses him. Repayment by the Government begins upon 
completion of the plant and takes the form of sixty monthly 
payments. This procedure contains a pronounced element 
of Government guarantee, since the contract may be 
assigned to a bank as collateral for a term loan. Such con- 
tracts are not numerous, and have been confined largely 
to the shipbuilding and aircraft industries. The Defence 
Plant Corporation, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, has been a much more important 
element in the war plant picture than the EPF, especially 
in recent months. Where a company such as Chrysler goes 
into large-scale wartime production of tanks, the Govern- 
ment itself, through the DPC, builds the plant and leases 
it to the firm. Or, under a variation known as the “ arsenal 
plan,” it pays the company a fixed fee for operating it. In 
either case, the Government assumes and retains title to the 
plant, though the manufacturer may be given the option of 
acquiring it at the end of the emergency at cost less depre- 
ciation. On June 30th, total Government commitments for 
war plant expansion stood at $13,524,000,000. 

Before the defence effort got well under way, industry 
depended for working capital on its own resources and 
ordinary commercial bank loans. In a survey covering the 
operations of 5,362 banks over the period April 16th- 
May 15th this year, the results of which were made public 
in its August Bulletin, the Federal Reserve Board found that, 
out of $2.2 billions of loans and renewals in that period, 
about one-third were for the production and distribution of 
war goods. About 4o per cent of all new loans, it found, 
were for this purpose. Two other agencies have stood ready, 
in theory at least, to lend their support to the commercial 
banks: namely, the Federal Reserve banks, which are per- 
mitted to loan directly to industry under the so-called 
Regulation “S” of June 19, 1934; and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Neither has been an important factor, 
however. At the end of July, this year, direct RFC loans 
totalled $170 millions and advances under Regulation “S” 
were less than $15 millions. 


The Banks Outgrown 

As the defence effort expanded, it outgrew the capacity 
of the banking system—as the latter functioned under 
normal peacetime conditions. A company which would 
ordinarily require, say, $100,000 in working capital found 
its needs suddenly expanded to five or six times that amount, 
the result being a demand for credit which could not be 
met by the banks with due regard to accepted risk 
standards. The first attempt to deal with this problem was 
the Act of June 22, 1940, under which the Army and Navy 
were authorised to advance payments on their contracts. 
Originally such advances were limited to 30 per cent of the 
amount of the contract. Later, an additional 20 per cent was 
allowed, but this was to apply only in cases where there was 
sub-contracting and was to go to the sub-contractor or sub- 
contractors. Formerly interest-free, these advances now bear 
24 per cent. To date, they have totalled over $2 billions. 
This system of “ progress payments ” was supplemented on 
October 9th with the Assignment of Claims Act. This Act 
permitted, for the first time, the assignment of any claim 
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due from the Government unless the contract expressly 
forbade it. Under the assignment, the lending institution 
receives from the Government all payments made as the 
contract is satisfactorily filled. The virtue of this arrange- 
ment is that it gives the contractor an asset which he can 
put up with his bank as collateral for a loan which possibly 
might otherwise be unobtainable. 

Neither of these mechanisms has provided an adequate 
answer to the working capital problem. The system of 
progress payments has been a constant headache to the 
Services, which have found themselves to all intents and 
purposes in the banking business and under the necessity 
of satisfying themselves, both as to the credit position of 
the companies with which they were dealing and as to the 
degree of the latter’s contract performance, ‘The Assignment 
of Claims formula has been a great convenience, but it has 
not expanded appreciably bank lending facilities. 


Regulation ** V”’ 


The banking community believes that the new mechanism 
represented by Regulation “V” does do this, and both the 
Services and the bankers hope through it to wean industry 
away from the awkward and burdensome progress payment 
system. This should not be a particularly difficult problem, 
for Regulation “V” is calculated to commend itself quite 
as much to the contractor as to these interested parties. Any 
borrower engaging in work necessary for the war effort is 
eligible for a “V” loan, whether a prime, sub or sub-sub 
contractor. Regulation “V” loans can be, and have been, 
guaranteed up to I00 per cent ; but the Government did not 
contemplate and does not look with favour on such a set- 
up. The bank is expected to participate as generously as it 
can, consistent with sound banking practice. The guarantor 
is the actual Service concerned—the Army, the Navy or the 
Maritime Commission—and the Federal Reserve bank acts 
as fiscal agent. A fee for the guarantee is paid by the bank 
to the Service, and ranges from Io per cent to 40 per cent 
of the interest collected. The larger the guarantee the higher 
the fee. The borrower’s contact is with the bank, which 
services and polices the loan. The bank works out the terms 
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with the borrower, decides what guarantee it needs, and 
submits an application to the Federal Reserve bank of its 
district. The Reserve bank works out the details and final 
terms. 

Both the bank and the borrower are protected in the 
event of the borrower’s contracts being cancelled at the 
Government’s convenience. The bank is protected by the 
so-called “ step-ladder ” clause, which, if not less than 25 per 
cent of the borrower’s war contracts are cancelled, reduces 
the unguaranteed portion of the loan in the same proportion 
as the percentage of cancelled contracts bears to total un- 
filled orders. Thus, if a loan was initially 60 per cent 
guaranteed and half the borrower’s war orders were can- 
celled, the bank’s guarantee would be raised to 80 per cent. 
If all orders were cancelled, as would happen in the event 
of the war’s termination, the guarantee would become 100 
per cent. The borrower, in the event of such cancellation, is 
allowed a waiver of interest and extension of maturity on 
related loans until he has settled with the Government on 
account of the cancellation. The percentage of his loan 
extended is equal to the percentage of his war contracts 
cancelled. 


All-Out Financing 


When Regulation “ V” was promulgated, it was expected 
that small manufacturers with inadequate credit would be 
the chief beneficiaries. And for a time this was the case. 
Early in August, the total of such loans was only 
$450,000,000, and they ranged in size from millions down 
to as little as $400. But in recent weeks the nation’s biggest 
war industries have discovered in Regulation “V” a con- 
venient and flexible medium for financing their huge work- 
ing capital needs, and a new and vigorous expansion in 
commerical bank loans now seems to be in prospect. Allis- 
Chalmers negotiated a “V” loan for $40,000,000 late in 
August, and Radio Corporation of America followed a few 
days later with one of $60,000,000. And now General Motors 
has made financial history with its gigantic war credit of 
$1,000,000,000. It can now be said with much truth that 
industrial financing in the United States, like industrial pro- 
duction, is at last on an all-out war basis. 
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SULPHURIC ACID 
Bm INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


=SAVE IT 


Out of buried forests of the past comes 
the wealth of British coal; and like a 
giant tree, from this coal the British Gas 
Industry has grown up. 
The making of gas enriches the nation 
not only with gas, but with coke and 
with a wealth of by-products of inestim- 
able service. In addition to benzole, 
no less than half a ton of coke is made 
from every ton of coal used in the gas- 
works. From the tar produced, more 
than 2,000 substances are obtained — 
explosives, motor spirit, drugs, dyes, 
wa 3 disinfectants and plastics, to mention 
mecxe Only a few. Ammonia is another by- 
product of gas, and provides fertilisers, 
explosives, and cleaning preparations; 
sulphuric acid comes from the sulphur 
extracted in gas-making. 
The gas economies you make at home 
will release more gas for the war fac- 
tories. Remember that gas, as well 
as its by-products, is vital in the Battle 
for Fuel—so play your part and 
SAVE GAS. 


PLASTICS 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON, S.W.1 (1) 
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American Notes 


Manpower and Strategy 

The problems of manpower policy have provided the 
staple diet of official and unofficial discussion during the 
past week. President Roosevelt, in his fireside chat on Mon- 
day, forecast the need to follow the rationing of materials 
by the rationing of manpower. Already several Bills have 
been introduced in Congress providing for national service 
legislation of one kind or another. The pressure on the 
domestic front for manpower decisions comes largely from 
the shortage of farm labour. A request has already been 
made by a group of Senators for the deferment, for at least 
90 days, of men engaged in dairy farming or livestock pro- 
duction ; they point out that, once the men have joined the 
Forces, it will be exceedingly difficult to get them back on 
the farms again, if later it is found that agricultural produc- 
tion is seriously endangered. Shortages of skilled industrial 
labour, like that in Willow Run, also point to the necessity 
for some more effective method of manpower allocation. It 
is widely realised, however, that the problem is not primarily 
domestic, and that the fundamental decision to be made is 
whether the most useful contribution of the United States 
to a United Nations victory is to take the form of produc-. 
tion of weapons now for the fighting fronts and of food, or 
the form of a mass army of 10 million or more men which 
would not be equipped for action for, say, a year or more. 
Mr Nelson has already suggested that the aim of an army 
of 10 million in 1943 may have to be reduced somewhat 
in view of the United States’ industrial commitments to its 
Allies. It is obvious that a decision on the size of the army 
is necessary before any plan for agricultural or industrial 
mobilisation can be determined, and it is fortunate that 
there is an increasing understanding in the United States 
of precisely what the alternatives involve. A number of 
publications, among them Fortune and the Atlantic Monthiy, 
in addition to the daily press, have made it clear that the 
building up of a large army, particularly for home defence, 
will mean substantial changes in the volume of production 
available for the fighting fronts under Lend-Lease. 

* * x 


Lewis Breaks Away 


The decision of the United Mine Workers to end their 
membership of the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
comes as no great surprise. It had long been expected that, 
at the most favourable opportunity, John L. Lewis would 
break the very tenuous relationship between the miners and 
the CIO. The building up of District 50, which has attemp- 
ted to organise dairy farmers, chemical and coal by-product 
workers and others into an organisation affiliated to the 
Mine Workers, has made it plain that Mr Lewis was pre- 
paring to exploit his position to the utmost. The secession 
deprives the CIO of 500,000 members and a very con- 
siderable source of financial strength ; but, in view of the 
strained relations between the two, these must have very 
largely been written off long ago. It is reported that Mr 
Lewis is already negotiating for the readmission of the 
Mine Workers to the American Federation of Labour, and 
there are fears that the isolationist and anti-Roosevelt 
elements in both organisations would be strengthened by 
such a move. Mr Lewis evidently regards the present time, 
when negotiations are again under way to arrange a merger 
between the CIO and AFL, as promising the most juicy 
pickings for himself. One of the difficulties in merging the 
AFL and CIO has been the desire, on the one hand, of the 
AFL to re-absorb the CIO, and on the other, the insistence 
of the CIO that it should be treated as equal in strength 
and prestige to the parent organisation. If the Mine 
Workers become part of the AFL the bargaining position 
of the CIO will be greatly weakened. Rather than advancing 
the prospects of unification, this would embitter the CIO 
nd make negotiations more difficult if not impossible. This 
olation of the CIO and embitterment of relations is pro- 
ably one of Mr Lewis’s aims, second only to his own re- 
abilitation and the greater scope he would have with a 
‘arger organisation like the AFL. The prospect of the labour 
yar which is brewing can hardly be to the liking of 
resident Roosevelt, who has used his influence to have 
egotiations reopened between the AFL and the CIO. 
x * «x 
Victory Tax? 
The 1942 Tax Bill has now been approved by the 
enate and goes to the House of Representatives for adjust- 
rents. These will centre on the Senate’s new Victory 
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“ax, and the rates to be paid by corporations. As it now 
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stands, the Tax Bill will add at best about $8,000 millions 
to the $17,000 millions of existing Federal revenues, The 
Senate has added something less than $2,000 millions to the 
$6,300 millions bill passed by the House ; Senator George 
has called it “ the biggest, meanest and toughest tax in US 
history.” It still, however, does not reach the Treasury goal 
of an increase of $8,700 millions, which Mr Morgenthau said 
was the least the American people could afford to provide. 
The Victory Tax, which is Senator George’s brainchild, and 
the chief contribution of the Senate toward more drastic 
taxation, provides for a 5 per cent levy on all incomes above 
$624 a year. As far as is practicable this will be paid at 
source. Up to a $500 limit, 25 per cent of the Victory Tax 
will be returned to single taxpayers, after the war, and 40 
per cent to married taxpayers with an additional 2 per cent 
tor each child, a reflection of current forced saving dis- 
cussion. The yield of the tax has been estimated at from 
$3,104 millions to $3,600 millions a year, and it is scheduled 
to go into effect on January Ist. According to reports, it 
was passed in defiance of the Treasury, which had _ pro- 
posed a withholding tax, only to apply to incomes alread) 
subject to income tax ; it will, therefore, affect several million 
more taxpayers than the Treasury proposals. The Senate’s 
position on corporation tax rates has been less drastic 
than that of the House, which proposed a 9o per cent excess 
profits rate in addition to a 45 per cent normal and surtax 
rate. After hearing testimony that such rates would seziousl\ 
endanger the efficiency of war production, and impede the 
accumulation of post-war reserves, the Senate has recom- 
mended that an 80 per cent ceiling be placed on the total 
tax of any corporation. The influence of the Senate Con- 
ference representatives is generally greater than that of 
those of the House ; but, in view of the reported dissatisfac- 
tion of some Senators with the Bill, it is possible that both 
the Victory Tax and corporation rates may be subject to 
turther changes. Whatever tinkering goes on, however, it is 
still plain that the Tax Bill, very heavy indeed though it is, 
will not cover more than a third of the country’s expen- 
diture this year. Even when state and local taxes of about 
$9,000 millions are added in, it will fail to cause a substan- 
tial reduction in spending, which is estimated at $76,000 
millions—or to close the $20,000 millions “ inflationary gap ~ 
between purchasing power and available civilian goods. 


Aircraft Metals 


For the first time since the outbreak of war, the United 
States aluminium and magnesium supply position has begu: 
to improve. There are still no supplies available for civilian 
uses, but the more regular flow of light metals to the 
munitions factories has reduced delays in war production 
which were still considerable as recently as the first quarte1 
of this year. In a note published in The Economist on 
June 27th (page 903), details were given of revised United 
States aluminium and magnesium production schedules 
Further information from Mr Batt, chairman of the Re- 
quirements Committee and the Light Metals Branch of th« 
PBW, reveals that the initial United States war programm 
for aluminium plant covering an annual output o! 
850,000,000 lb., has been completed, and is now in produc- 
tion. The second expansion programme, begun a year ago, 
and aiming at an annual output of an additional 640,000,000 
lb., is also complete. This quantity is to be produced in 
seven Government-owned works which started produc- 
tion between May and August. A third US expansion 
programme of the same size as the second was initiated 
following the United States’ entry into the war. For this 
“a great deal of preliminary work has been accomplished,” 
and production is expected to start early in December, 
1942. Altogether Mr Batt expects this year’s United States 
production of aluminium to be 1,083,000,000 Ib. Mr Batt is 
also coavinced that Canada will be able to supply the con- 
tracted 450,000,000 lb. of aluminium to the United States 
next year, which will raise United States’ supplies ot 
primary aluminium in 1943 to something like 2,500,000,000 
lb., compared with 330,000,000 lb. in 1939. The sums 
allocated so far by the United States Government for its 
aluminium programme amount to $568,000,000, to which 
another $85,000,000 invested by private industry must be 
added. The achievements of the United States magnesium 
expansion programme are still more impressive. Here five 
new works have started production this summer, and Mr 
Batt expects a United States output of 170,000,000 Ib. ir 
1942, compared with no more than 6,450,00 Ib. in 1939 
Progress would have been even more marked but for th« 
fact that supplies of electric power are limited. Throug] 
the development by the National Academy of Sciences o 
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the so-called ferro-silicon process, which employs gas instead 
of electricity, these obstacles have been partly overcome ; 
and it is now expected that next year the United States 
will produce 600,000,000 Ib. of magnesium, and that by 
the end of 1943 the whole expansion programme—aiming 
at am annual capacity of 725,000,000 lb.—will be 
completed. According to official information released in 
Ottawa, Canada is now producing magnesium. The 
Dominion’s first works started early in September. 


Shadow Boxing 

The “Open Letter to the People of England” con- 
cocted by the editors of Life—‘“ this boyish sermon” as 
the Herald Tribune called it—has aroused indignation in 
the United States. The letter emphasised the need for 
common strategy and common war aims, but laid the failure 
to develop either to Britain’s determination to preserve her 
Empire at any cost. In particular, it was suggested that the 
opening of the Second Front was being delayed because 
it might not be to the advantage of the Empire; an 
invidious contrast was drawn between American devotion 
to principle, as evidenced by the Civil War, which accord- 
ing to Life was fought solely to free the black man, and 
British indifference to principle as evidenced in the Indian 
problem. The sharp retorts of writers like Miss Thompson 
and Major George Fielding Elliot and radio commentators 
like Ed Murrow and Bob Trout have flatly denied Life’s 
claim to speak for the American people. The Life letter 
reflects the obdurate suspicion of British Empire which 
can never be neglected entirely in dealing with American 
public opinion, and it focuses attention upon Britain’s 
inability wholly to convince America of the rightness of 
her Indian policy. What is most remarkable is its publi- 
cation at a time when responsible American opinion, far 
from being critical of British strategy, is increasingly 
concerned with what is called American “ strategical 
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nationalism.” Life’s usuaily slick sense of timing appears 
to have broken down. 


os * * 


Shorter Notes 


The Truman committee last week heard testimony from 
Major-General Oliver Echols, Chief of Air Forces Material, 
who is reported to have admitted that the Army realised its 
aircraft were not the most manceuvrable in the world, 
but claimed that they were the safest and carried the 
heaviest fire-power. Other points made were that American 
pilots use Spitfires over England because they are specially 
adapted to European conditions, and that six Axis air- 
planes are shot down for every American aircraft shot 
down. Senator Truman said the record showed improve- 
ment, and was evidently impressed by Major-General 
Echols’ statement that the Army is making every effort to 
better its aircraft. 


The War Production Board recently began criminal 
prosecutions against firms misusing critical war materials. 
Previously the only penalty has been a three months’ sus- 
pension order. Disciplinary action has been undertaken 
so far against 100 firms. 

x 

The War Labour Board has rejected a request for a wage 
increase from Ford employees on the ground that it would 
not be compatible with the princfples laid down in the 
Board’s “little steel ” decision. This is interesting as proof 
that the Board continued to be guided by the formula 
which provided increases in wages sufficient to compensate 
for the rise in the cost of living between January, 1941, and 
May, 1942. In this case as increases amounting to 25 per 
cent had already been granted, no further increase could be 
given, but presumably in other cases the Board will feel free 
to grant rises up to 1§ per cent of January, 1941, wage rates. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Changes in China’s Economy 


(By a Correspondent) 


October 12th 


‘INCE victory in modern war depends so vitally on 
economic strength expressed in terms of war production, 
China has been fighting under a serious disadvantage for 
over four years. Its industry had seen an extraordinary 
expansion in the last years preceding the Japanese invasion, 
but this expansion was almost exclusively confined to the 
coastal regions. Within the first year of the campaign, almost 
all the new Chinese industrial districts and most of the 
old-established ones were under Japanese occupation. 

At the time of Japan’s aggression, the Chinese National 
Resources Commission was engaged on a three-year pro- 
gramme for the development of industries in the Central 
Chinese provinces of Hunan, Hupeh and Kiangsi. This 
programme was at once revised and made the nucleus for 
state development in the interior of China, far beyond the 
borders of the provinces for which it was originally 
designed. Up to last year, the Commission had developed 
over seventy big industrial and mining projects in the 
interior of China, of which twenty-nine covered heavy 
industry, twenty electrical engineering and twenty-two 
mining concerns. In addition to these state enterprises, 
private initiative was stimulated by financial aid and 
technical assistance through the “Industrial and Mining 
Adjustment Administration of the Ministry of Economics.” 
This included, first, the shifting of some 450 factories, with 
all their equipment and 12,000 skilled workers, from the 
coastal zone (chiefly Shanghai) to the interior. Later it 
concentrated mainly on the setting up of new industries 
inder private ownership. By the end of 1940, 1,354 new 
factories had been established in the interior. Their com- 
bined output in that year amounted to 4.7 thousand million 


Chinese dollars, of which textiles accounted for roughls 
one-third, chemicals for another third, and miscellaneous 
products for the remainder. This private activity in industry 
has been supplemented since the autumn of 1938 by a 
rapidly growing co-operative movement. The number of 
industrial co-operatives reached a total of 2,000 in March 
last. Their membership now exceeds 30,000 and theit 
monthly output is valued at $20,000,000, comprising all 
sorts of light industrial products including certain types of 
munitions. 

In communications, many thousands of miles of highways 
have been developed. Among these, the Burma Road, which 
was built in two years by some 150,000 ill-equipped workers, 
is only one. Another highway of importance is the Chinese- 
Soviet road from Sian via Lanchow to Tachen on the 
Soviet border (over 2,000 miles), where it links up with 
the Russian Turk-Sib Railway, and to-day carries the 
entire traffic between the two countries. Among the many 
new internal Chinese highways, the Szechwan-Yunnan road 
from Chungking to Kunming (some 750 miles) is to-day 
the most important. Besides road construction, railway 
development has not gone neglected in Free China, although 
here the shortage of rails and rolling stock has frequently 
required the breaking-up of some old lines, which were 
endangered by the advancing Japanese, before new lines 
could be built. 


Agriculture and Mining 


The opening up of the interior laid the foundation fo! 
a reorganisation of agriculture and mining. This involves 
the reclamation and irrigation of vast tracts of lands which 





































































were made available for the settlement of war refugees, and 
are now producing substantial surplus crops. Co-operative 
farming has been greatly extended, with the result that 
surplus supplies have rapidly increased. The loss of the 
leading silk-producing regions (Kiangsi and Chekiang) to 
the Japanese has led to the development of new and exten- 
sive silk-growing industries in the interior, with Kweichow, 
Yunnan and Szechwan ranking first. In mining, much work 
has been done to improve the efficiency of the tungsten, 
antimony and tin industries. Transport difficulties have kept 
down current production, but the latest official data speak 
of a current yearly output of 7,500 tons of antimony, 9,000 
tons of wolfram and 17,000 tons of tin. These quantities 
are large enough to assure China the first place among the 
world’s antimony and tungsten producers and, together with 
Nigeria, the third place among the tin areas still under 
Allied control. Certain industries have been started to utilise 
agricultural and mineral products. These include power 
alcohol and oil cracking industries, which use potatoes, 
sugar, grain and wood alcohol as a basis. Moreover, charcoal 
is produced in large quantities, but the lack of gas generators 
has prevented these supplies from compensating the stoppage 
of petrol imports and thereby assuring the maintenance of 
motor traffic. 

Trade in the interior of the country has naturally greatly 
expanded in recent years. To prevent private profiteering, 
the state is supervising this trade very strictly, and in some 
districts has introduced public or co-operative trading. On 
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the other hand, foreign trade transactions, which had been 
under state control since the early part of the Sino-Japanese 
war, have been freed from restrictions since the outbreak of 
the Pacific war. It is thought that the increased difficulties 
which the latter has caused have been more effectively 
countered in many cases by private initiative. To-day, how- 
ever, Free China’s foreign trade consists only of its exchange 
of goods with Soviet Russia over the Sino-Soviet highway. 
The great bulk of this trade consists of tea, tin, bristles, 
wool, hides and raw silk, against which Russia supplies 
certain war materials. The great bulk of the goods to and 
from Russia is transported in stages by human and animal 
carriers. Last year, this transport moved more than 500,000 
tons of goods over a distance of no less than 19,000 miles. 
Nothing shows better than these figures the enormous effort 
made by Free China to maintain its economic life, but 
nothing shows more clearly also the odds with which it has 
to contend. 


A Feat of Improvisation 


Undoubtedly, the country has achieved a great feat of 
improvisation in adapting its industry, agriculture, mining 
and trade to the necessities of the war. Moreover, since most 
of the industries lost in the coastal regions were foreign 
owned, while the new ones are native, the process has a 
peacetime significance as well. But China’s industrial 
resources are too limited and its reserves of war weapons 
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too small to assure the Chinese army offensive strength over 
a long period against the well-equipped Japanese invasion 
force. The weapons it can make are mostly small arms, useful 
for guerilla warfare, but that is all. In referring the other 
day to the re-occupation of Burma and the re-establishment 
of direct contact with the Chinese as one of the earliest 
military tasks of the United Nations, General Wavell clearly 
drew the only possible conclusion from these facts. But the 
re-establishment of contact with Free China would not only 
be of great value from the point of view of military opera- 
tions in the Far East. It would also strengthen the offensive 
power of the United Nations in other theatres of war by 
relieving some of their most serious shortages in materials, 
The Free Chinese Government recently revealed that it has 
not stopped the production of export goods since the closing 
of the Burma Road. “Pending the resumption of large- 
scale transportation,” the official Chinese statement says, 
“raw materials are bought for storage at key points ready 
for shipment to India and beyond.” The raw materials 
expressly named include tung oil, tungsten, silk, tin ang 
antimony, all of which are of outstanding military importance 
and all of which are in short supply both in the United 
States and in Great Britain. 


9 = 
Europe s Future 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


A BOOK* has just been published which collects the 
opinions of various Allied statesmen in London about the 
future of Europe. Here are sketched out in broad outline 
the views of spokesmen for the free Governments of Poland, 
Belgium, Greece, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Luxembourg, 
Norway and Holland on political, military and economic 
matters. In the main, it is their belief that the political 
foundations of the New Europe must be laid first. 

Thus, Poland’s Foreign Minister, Count Raczynski, is 
concerned primarily with political resettlement. Dr Ger- 
brandy, the Dutch Prime Minister, says: “ We need states- 
men more than economists.” Prime Minister Pierlot of 
Belgium calls for “First and most of all security.” M. 
Tsuderos, Prime Minister of Greece, speaks of “ Justi- 
fiable national claims.” And President Benes, of Czecho- 
slovakia, stresses the paramount importance of a “ peace 
of punishment.” M. Hervé Alphand, in an interview not 
included in the series done for the Sunday Times or 
printed in this book, has expressed the same view for Fight- 
ing France: only 30 per cent of the post-war resettlement, 
he holds, can be solved by economic means ; the remaining 
7o per cent is political Only M. Bech, Luxembourg 
Foreign Minister, dissents ; he maintains that “the future 
of Europe is likely to be determined more by economic 
than by political considerations.” 


Continental or Atlantic ? 


The core of most of these statements is the problem of 
inter-state federation. Dr Benes and Count Raczynski point 
to the scheme for a Polish-Czech Confederation; M. 
Tsuderos and the Jugoslav Foreign Minister, M. Nint- 
schich, to the agreement for a Balkan Union, Count 
Raczynski speaks also of new federal structures such as 
Northern and Southern Slav Federations in Central and 
Eastern Europe ; M. Tsuderos of an Eastern Mediterranean 
Union ; Dr Benes of a German Confederation ; M. Nint- 
schich of a revived and strengthened League of Nations; 
M. Alphand of a Western European Union based on France 
and including Italy and the industrial districts of Western 
Germany ; and M. Bech of a United States of Europe. 

But a note of reserve on these questions is sounded by 
the spokesmen of Norway, Belgium and Holland. Prime 
Minister Nygaardsvold of Norway stresses the need for 
homogeneity, for a common democratic spirit and common 
economic interests as the necessary conditions for closer 
collaboration between different nations. M. Pierlot enters 
the warning that “by extending the area indefinitely the 
strength and cohesion of the system may be diminished.” 
For Holland, Dr Gerbrandy says: “We have no use for 
an unreal conception such as a purely European grouping 
of nations, a United States of Europe.” Holland’s vast 
overseas interests and Norway’s position as a great shipping 


* “Rebuilding Europe.” A series of interviews given to 
Mr Valentine Heywood for the Sunday Times, with a foreword 
by Mr. Eden, Cassells. 
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and seafaring nation are given as explanations of why these 
countries lean toward an “Atlantic” rather than a 
«Continental” system, with their emphasis on close 
collaboration with the British Empire and the United States 
of America. ; 

The vital importance of Britain not holding aloof from 
the European system is stressed no less strongly by those 
who take the “ Continental” view. Count Raczynski calls 
for British-Polish economic rapprochement, M, Tsuderos 

ints out how Germany has usurped Britain’s place in 
Balkan trade. M. Nintschich states emphatically that 
“Britain is in Europe and of Europe, and must play her 
part if peace and prosperity are to be achieved in Europe.” 
The need for Russia’s collaboration in post-war Europe 
js also generally agreed. Dr Benes declares that “I have 
always fought against the idea that Britain and Russia do 
not belong to Europe.” M. Nintschich believes that only 
a European organisation including Britain can give hope 
for the disappearance of the mutual suspicion which might 
result because of the differences in internal regime between 
the Soviet Union and the other states of Europe. 


Free or Planned 


Economic questions are not ignored in these statements ; 
and on the choice between Free Trade and Planned 
Economy these Allied spokesmen are somewhat divided. 
Count Rzcynski deplores the “uncontrolled play of so- 
called natural forces.” Dr Gerbrandy, more rightly perhaps 
than he realises, regards economic planning as the modern 
expression of the medieval theory of the “just price.” Both 
M. Tsuderos and M. Nygaardsvold believe in planned 
economy. But Dr Benes only accepts these views with con- 
siderable reservations ; and both M. Pierlot and M. Alphand 
largely disagree. M. Pierlot has “no confidence in a 
purely planned economy with at its head one or several 
men in sole charge of thinking and planning.” M. Alphand 
believes in a happy medium between the liberal form of 
economy and planning. 

Great stress is laid by most of the speakers on the 
economy of large-scale territorial units and on the neces- 
sarily international character of post-war economics. All 
insist upon the necessity of establishing a sufficiently high 
standard of living and developing adequate buying power 
in every country. M. Pierlot shows how Belgium must 
export or starve. M. Nygaardsvold emphasises the fact of 
Norway’s shipping services as its only means of payment 
for imported raw materials. M. Tsuderos stresses the need 
for large-scale British purchases of raw materials in the 
Balkans. M. Alphand points to the all-important part which 
the creditor nations, mainly the United States, will 
have to play in determining the character of international 
trade after the war. Dr Benes and Count Raczynski are 
most concerned with the peculiar economic difficulties of 
Central and Eastern Europe, the need for carefully planned 
industrialisation and modernised agriculture in _ this 
“distressed area.” 

The views expressed are many and varied. Sometimes 
they are in conflict. As Mr Eden points out in his foreword, 


the views in this book sometimes differ from each other and 
from the views of His Majesty’s Government. It is better so. 
Diversity gives life and resilience to an Alliance. 


Crucial problems are made plain and solutions are suggested. 
It is now for the United Nations, in frank discussion, to 
hammer out the final practical remedies. 
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German Europe 


Financial Makeshitts 


A MODIFIED financial policy came into force in Ger- 
many on October 1st. The stop on advance payments 
for armament orders will temporarily reduce short-term 
borrowing. The equalisation payments of house-property 
owners to cover the abolished rent-tax, which amount to 
roughly Rm 8,500 millions, must be completed by the end 
of the year. These measures followed the registration and 
the call-up of shares which resulted in a virtual standstill 
of business on the share markets. Speculation in shares 
came to an end, and the share price index fell slightly to 
154.68 (1924/26 = 100) in September against the record 
level of 159.6 in September, 1941. A great number of 
shares are no longer quoted, and the strange situation has 
arisen that there is now a lack of demand for shares. 
Meanwhile, the Government has accumulated a considerable 
stock of shares in exchange for Treasury bonds, but there 
is mo indication that these funds will be used for 
intervention. 

The necessity for paying Rm 8,500 millions as equalisa- 
tion for the abolition of the rent-tax led to some move- 
ment in fixed interest securities which have been an almost 
completely blocked market for several years. Individual 
house-owners and particularly savings banks and insurance 
institutions, which hold large house properties, have been 
forced to realise securities for the purpose of paying the 
equalisation. At the same time, new mortgage bonds, 
amounting to roughly Rm 2,000 millions, are to be issued 
and will be used to finance the equalisation payments 
of house-property owners who are unable to realise capital 
for the purpose. The mortgage bonds will be issued at 
102.5, which is the stabilised price. These move- 
ments have resulted in a general fall in the prices ot 
industrial obligations, communal loans and some series of 
Treasury bonds—which is interpreted by the press as a 
necessary levelling up of the difference between the yields 
of shares and fixed-interest securities. As usual, the press 
hopes that the new measures will re-establish almost norma! 
conditions on the capital markets. But the most that can 
be expected is a few months of abnormal activity in fixed- 
interest securities, which will temporarily ease public 
borrowing, the strain on which has been reflected by the 
continued preponderance of short-term borrowing. 

Industry and banks will be equally affected by the new 
measures. Financial liquidity in industrial circles wil! un- 
doubtedly decrease because of the stop on advance pay- 
ments by the Reich. The banks already report an increase 
in loans. Naturally, after a relatively short time, the old 
position will be restored, because of the continued financial 
demands of the Government. Average monthly borrowing 
by the Government amounts to roughly Rm 4-5,000 mil- 
ions. There are indications that the financial demands 
of the Government have been increasing at a greater rate 
lately, while there is no longer any increase in revenue. 

The question is being asked in the press whether the 
state will derive any real advantages from the new measures. 
It is obvious that no new resources have been opened up to 
tap. The Exchequer will receive, however, the equivalent 
of ro annual instalments of the rent-tax in a period of 
three months. But a considerable part of these payments 
will be made in Treasury bonds, and the result is a reduc- 
tion in the interest payments to be made by the state. It 
can safely be said that the new measures will not change 
the general trend—a more rapid increase in the rate of 
borrowing, coupled with an almost stationary rate of 
revenue receipts. Temporarily, short-term borrowing will 
fall, and, again temporarily, the market for fixed-interest 
securities will become brisk. 

* 


Coalmining.—There is no longer any doubt that all 
efforts to increase Germany’s coal output have failed. Costs 
of production are steadily rising, and the reports of coal- 
mining companies for 1941 again show smaller profits. A 
considerable reduction in the number of skilled miners is 
one of the main causes, and there are indications that the 
Wehrmacht was asked some time ago to release miners. 
Foreign workers and prisoners of war are being employed 
in the industry in considerable numbers ; their efficiency 
can hardly be satisfactory. The peculiar working conditions 
in coalmines, that is, the fact that miners work in gangs, 
mean that there has been an actual decline in the wages 


of German miners because of the reduced payment tj 
foreign workers. This is the main reason why Goering 
has announced an increase in the wages of coal-getters 
The press makes it clear that the new decree simply restores 
the wages which were paid before. Exceptionally high wages 
earned under favourable mining conditions will at the same 
time be reduced. 

Coal supplies for the civilian population have deterio- 
rated, and coal rations for this winter will be much smaller 
than last year. Generally speaking, the rations depend on the 
supplies which the Coal Board will allocate to retailers ; and 
it has been announced that the quantities will be smaller. 
The heating of rooms and offices is forbidden until the 
opening of the heating period is officially announced, This 
has not yet been done. Each household may heat only one 
room. Hot water may be supplied only on two days each 
week. Consumers are asked to get their coal themselves 
in sacks or small carts from the retailers because of the 
lack of transport and workers. It is expressly stated that 
applications for additional coal will be of no use. Apart 
from the armament industry, only agriculture, bakers. 
butchers, commercial gardeners and dairies will get full 
supplies. The quotas for offices, restaurants and schools 
will be only 50 per cent of normal consumption. 

* 


Stocktaking.—The manufacture of stoves, hardware 
and household utensils has been reduced even below the 
bare minimum, and, as a result, stocks in factories, whole- 
sale and retail trade are dwindling. The greater part of these 
commodities are also used by the Wehrmacht, and prepara- 
tions are being made to secure the necessary supplies for 
the Wehrmacht from available stocks. All stocks of stoves 
must be registered with the Control Board, and 25 per cent 
must be kept in readiness for delivery to the Board. Whole- 
salers and retailers are also ordered to make an inventory 
of stocks of hardware, household utensils and agri- 
cultural implements. It may be assumed that statistical 
material is being collected in preparation for rationing— 
which has already been practised locally or individually 
by retailers. 

* 

Transport Regions.—Even before the war, Germany 
tried to organise transport regions for agricultural products 
based on the system of compulsory marketing. Big towns 
were allotted regions for the supply of milk and butter. 
Continued transport difficulties have now resulted in extend- 
ing this scheme to eggs and vegetables. For certain com- 
modities, general transport limits have been fixed. Bread 
may no longer be transported over distances exceeding 
31 miles. For the transport of beer the limit is 150 miles. 
In the tobacco industry, each factory will be allotted a sup- 
ply region. In industry, similar restrictions have been in 
force for a long time for coal and coke. The latest move 
in this direction is the creation of a central department 
which will act as a kind of clearing station. This central 
department will determine which factory is to execute 
orders im such a way that transport distances may be 


drastically reduced. 
* 


Belgian Trade.—For the first time since the Germans 
occupied Belgium, information has been published about 
changes in Belgian foreign trade. Before the war, 44 per 
cent of Belgium’s imports were supplied by overseas 
ccuntries, which received 37 per cent of Belgium’s exports ; 
the value of exports amounted to 91 per cent of imports. 
In 1941, Belgium’s total exports amounted to 157 per cent 
of total imports. The share of the most important countries 
in Belgium’s foreign trade was as follows (as percentages 
of total imports and exports) :— 

Imports xports 


1938 1941 1938 ~—s«d1:94 


a 11-0 66 -O 12-0 72-0 
Holland ........... 9-0 12-0 12-0 13-0 
Preamce .....s-; sae 14-0 11-0 15-0 0-0 
RN ic ook ca bc 0 -94 2:2 1-15 0 -46 
Switzerland........ 1-19 2 -64 2-7] 0 -6f 
CE 5 Ax gia aie 0-16 1 -22 0 -07 0-1 
All other countries. 63-71 4 -94 57 -07 3°78 


Unfortunately, the official Belgian report gives no infor- 
mation about the actual value and volume of foreign trade 
There is, however, no doubt that the volume decreased 
considerably. 
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Russia at War 


Social Services 


“CHE scope of the social insurances guaranteed to Soviet 
| workers and employees by the state has in principle 
been very wide. Workers and employees have been entitled 
to receive medical services free of cost ; rest homes and 
sanatoria have been reserved for the sick ; and the families 
of incapacitated and old-age pensioners have been entitled 
to regular allowances. In practice, however, this very 
generous legislation has been implemented only in part. 
In peacetime, medical services for workers were relatively 
well organised in the capital cities and the largest industrial 
centres ; their quality was poorer in the provinces. Rest 
houses and sanatoria were far too few to meet the needs 
of all the working population ; and, consequently, they were 
reserved mainly for the Stakhanovites and the higher 
stratum of Government officials. But the policy was pro- 
gressive, and it definitely aimed at the utmost extension 
of social services ; it was simply that the lack of adequate 
facilities placed ‘limits on the pace of progress. 

The war has inevitably entailed a sharp curtailment of 
social services for the civilian population. This has hap- 
pened, not through any changes in legislation, but rather 
as a consequence of the prevailing conditions. The wartime 
shortage of doctors and of medical supplies has been very 
acute. The hospitals have been overcrowded with wounded 
soldiers. So have been the rest homes and sanatoria. The 
Army, naturally enough, has first claim on the existing 
facilities. But the press has recently launched a campaign 
for an improvement of health services in the rear. 

In any matters connected with health preservation [Says 
Pravda], whether it is a question of staff or medical supplies, 
the front is to be considered first. But this does not disrniss 
the question of care for the rear which is producing new 
fighters, healing wounded and sick men and Commanders 
of the Red Army, securing steady work in defence indus- 
tries and in agriculture. 

Confronted with a shortage of medical supplies, local 
health departments sometimes applied to the central autho- 
rities for help. They have now been warned not to rely on 
any such help, and to mobilise their own “local resources.” 
Provincial Soviets have been obliged to start producing 
drugs and medicines on the spot. Shortage of fuel is 
another grave preoccupation of the health departments, 
which have been put under the obligation to supply 
hospitals and rest homes with fuel reserves before Novem- 
ber 1st. It has also been made the task of the local Soviets 
to lay in special stores of vegetables for the use of health 
institutions. Industrial managers have been reminded that 
their preoccupation with matters of immediate production 
should not lead them to disregard the need for sanitary 
and medical services. In some industries, special “ factory 
insurance councils” have been set up to look after the 
organisation of social services in the factories, 

The needs of evacuated and homeless children is one 
of the gravest problems with which the social services 
are confronted. Hundreds of thousands of such children 
have been accommodated in the Asiatic republics, where 
they have been provided with communal housing, feeding 
and with educational facilities. The Central State Bank 
1as recently started a special money collection for their 
benefit. Homeless and uprooted children—it should be 
temembered—were a most tragic feature of Russian life 
during the first years after the civil war. They lived in 
gangs in the great towns, or wandered around the country, 
defying all the efforts of the authorities to bring them 
back to normal life. Juvenile deliquency assumed a pro- 
digious scale, and it took the Soviets many years to liquidate 
that sad consequence of the civil war. To prevent the re- 
currence of a similar disaster, and to save for Russia its 
young generation—of which so high a proportion has been 
orphaned or rendered homeless—has therefore rightly been 
set before the organisers of the social services as their 
supreme task. 


* + * 


ARP in Winter.—The ARP organisations are preparing 
or the winter. Their male personnel has been heavily 
depleted by call ups during the year; and the new inex- 
Petienced staff is now undergoing intensive training. The 
Pecuuar problems of ARP work arise from the severe 

natic conditions of the Russian winter. Last year, for 


instance, the frost frequently made roof-spotting impos- 
sible. This year, a “ continuous fire service” with uninter- 
rupted roof-spotting has been demanded by the press. 
ARP organisations have been instructed to supply the ‘roof- 
spotters with warm uniforms and to build huts or shelters 
on the roofs for their protection against wind and snow. 
The restoration of damaged water and gas pipes during the 
frost is another difficulty ; those responsible for this job are 
urged to prepare in advance the necessary stocks of stan- 
dard parts and of constructional and protective material 
ARP detachments have been subjected to military discipline 
in order to secure “ the maximum unity and organisation as 
well as the continuous training and hardening” of the 
personnel. 
* 


Production in September.—The latest monthly pro- 
duction records have been very encouraging. A substantial 
increase in output has been reported from all branches of 
industry. The most unexpected report comes from the coal 
mines of the Kuznetsk basin, which were only a few days 
ago sharply reprimanded for “lagging behind.” It is now 
stated that the Kuzbass increased its coal output by about 
Io per cent during September. The supply of electricity 
to industrial plants is also said to have increased, in some 
cases by 13-19 per cent. The production of machine tools 
was 27 per cent higher during the third quarter of the year 
than during the second quarter. The output of tanks and 
aircraft is also reported to have “risen steeply ” ; many air- 
craft factories exceeded the plans for September by 7-9 per 
cent. 

A special industrial drive has been started throughout 
the country in connection with the forthcoming 25th anni- 
versary of the October Revolution. Most factories have 
undertaken to produce for the anniversary large additional 
quotas of munitionsy in excess of their normal plans. 
Simultaneously, a new campaign to strengthen labour 
discipline in industry has been started. The powers of 
foremen in the factory have been widened. And the press 
has urged the courts not to show any indulgence to workers 
tried for absenteeism. An absentee who leaves his district 
without permission is tried as a deserter. Only the worker 
who is absent from work without actually leaving the dis- 
trict is tried for absenteeism. Pravda has recently demanded 
that the deserter-clause should in cases of particular per- 
sistent absenteeism also be applied to such offenders who 
do not leave the district. 

* 


State Labour Reserves.—M. Moskatov, the chief of thy 
central administration of labour reserves, in a recent pres 
interview, summed up the results of the work of his depart 
ment in two years. The state labour reserves were organised 
soon after the collapse of France, with a view to the 
anticipated demand of war industries for an additiona! 
supply of skilled labour. According to M. Moskatov, the 
labour reserves have in the meantime trained about onc 
million skilled workers ; and, within the next few months. 
five hundred thousand new trainees will be released foi 
work in defence industries and in transport. The mass o! 
the trainees consist of youths substantially below the mili- 
tary age. M. Moskatov has also announced that, in the 
coming year, the training of young people will be continued 
on a mass scale so as to release the maximum possibl« 
number of adults for military service. 


* , we 


Special working squads for collecting arms, equipmen: 
and metal scrap on the battlefields have been set up. Th. 
squads are to be responsible for preventing the arms fron 
being spoilt on the fields. 

x 


A great irrigation canal was opened at Stalinabad, th 
capital of the Tadjik Republic. The canal is 30 miles long 
Fifty thousand collective farmers were employed in th 
building work. The canal will increase the area of arab! 
land by nearly roo thousand acres. 


*« 


The famous Saltykov-Shtchedrin Library has _ bee 
evacuated from Leningrad to the east. The same librar 
was evacuated from St. Petersburg during the Napoleon 
war. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Supply of Fish 


EFORE the war, the fish trades were in the class of 

problem trades. Catches had to be sought increasingly 
far from home waters. Trawlers and drifters were ageing 
and replacements were few. The system of distribution 
from port to consumer was wasteful in the extreme. It 
had never been redesigned in the light of improved trans- 
port facilities ; it remained as it was when the only way 
to move fish quickly was by passing it through many 
hands in small quantities. Port wholesalers bought fish 
when it landed, and sold it, sometimes to other wholesalers, 
who parcelled it out again, but mainly to inland whole- 
salers throughout the country. Billingsgate is perhaps the 
best known inland market. From the inland markets, the 
fish travelled to the retailers. Port wholesalers, who sold 
direct to retailers and fish-fryers in a few cases, greatly 
increased their numbers during the peace years. 

The consumption of fish rose. Estimates made by the 
Ministry of Health put the weekly consumption in the 
United Kingdom at 0.79 lb. a head in 1909-13; it had 
hardly risen by 1924-8, but by 1934-5 it was 0.87 Ib. a 
head. Not only did consumption increase, but the kind of 
fish consumed changed. The herring drifters fell on bad 
times. The development of the steam trawler enabled 
longer journeys to be made to the white fishing grounds. 
In addition, the cod’s whiteness and lack of bones 
appeared to compensate the fish-eater for its poverty of 
flavour, and what the cod gained in popularity the herring 
lost. Between 1913 and 1937, landings of cod were more than 
doubled, and herring landings had fallen to less than half. 

The fish-fryer was probably responsible to a large extent 
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for the rise in consumption, and the swing-over to cod 
and other white fish. His activities began in the north 
where he is now an institution. The provision of ready- 
prepared hot meals for the family supper table solved the 
problem of the working housewife. Fryers spread to the 
south, and by 1937 there were nearly twice as many fish- 
fryers as fishmongers, and about half the white fish con- 
sumed passed through their hands. Their staple was cod, A 
publicity campaign boosting the herring hardly affected sales, 

The need for reorganising the fish trade was well recog- 
nised, and between the wars was the subject of much 
Government activity. In 1935, the Herring Industry Board 
was set up, and although it did useful work, it was not 
able to achieve the drastic measures needed to, remodel the 
industry ; it was scarcely able to arrest the decay into 
which the trade was falling. The White Fish Commission’s 
problems were not, perhaps, so great, but it hardly had time 
to do more than register persons engaged in the industry 
before war was declared. The outbreak of war was the 
signal for both organisations to wither away. 

Fish was the first foodstuff to be affected by the war, 
Fishing grounds and the routes to them were mined ; the 
Admiralty requisitioned trawlers ; and fishermen were sent 
minesweeping. Probably no other foodstuff has presented so 
many difficulties to the Ministry of Food. There are two 
main reasons for this, both largely unavoidable. Fish is 
the most perishable of foods, and the quantities available 
for distribution depend on numerous uncontrollable factors. 
The Food (Defence Plans) Department, unfortunately, 
made no plan for fish. Three years were taken to work 
out plans for meat; and, under peace conditions, fish 
might well have taken longer. There is no evidence that 
steps were taken to store fish in cans, which would have 
provided a food stock against future shortage, and helped 
the fishing industries over lean times. 

The Ministry of Food has admitted that its earliest 
attempt at wartime control failed partly through lack of 
adequate planning. But it also claims with some justifica- 
tion that it had bad luck. It had been thought that the 
ports and London would be immediate objectives of the 
Luftwaffe, and a hurried plan was made involving the 
closing of Billingsgate, and the decentralisation of distribu- 
tion. The “bad luck” was freedom from air raids, the 
interference with transport caused by the unfamiliar black- 
out, the unexpectedly small supplies of fish, and the opposi- 
tion and complaints of the fish trade. The normal distribu- 
tion process was resumed after about two weeks. 

Meanwhile, prices soared. Accarding to the figures given 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, the retail price of fish 
rose by 35 per cent, between August Ist and October 15, 
1939, although the prices of other foods scarcely changed. 
Prices of herrings and some herring products were con- 
trolled in October, 1939. A year elapsed before control 
was extended, by which time prices were almost two-thirds 
higher than before the war. Imported cod fillets were the 
subject of the next step in price control, followed in March, 
1941, by Icelandic cod. These measures did nothing to 
arrest the upward trend of prices, because for a variety of 
reasons, imports of cod stopped. 

Prices had risen to their highest in April, 1941, when 
they were 120 per cent above the pre-war levei. A more 
determined effort was made to reduce them in the follow- 
ing June, when prices for all fish, except shell-fish, salmon, 
trout and pickled herrings were fixed, in the teeth of trade 
opposition. The effect of these reductions was to bring the 
general level down to 60 per cent above the August, 1939, 
level. Further reductions were made in October, 1941, and 
later salmon prices were controlled, scaling prices down 
to less than 50 per cent above the peacetime level. The 
most recent reduction in prices took place on October 5th, 
and affected only cheaper varieties of fish. 

Maximum prices were accepted by the trade under threat 
of control of distribution. It was evident that at least some 
tidying up of distribution was essential. This year internal 
transport problems have become more acute, and the 
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Minister of Food has initiated.a series of sector schemes for 
the transport of various foods. These are designed to limit 
rt as far as possible within the regions in which 
the foodstuffs are produced. Fish could not remain an 
exception, and its own zoning scheme comes into operation 
this week-end. 
Fish landed at the ports is distributed only within the 
ibed zones, which are based on the relationship 
between the estimated landings at the ports and the popula- 
tion within each area. Allocations are made at each stage 
of distribution. The scheme has involved a reshuffling of 
customers, which has been undertaken by the trade itself. 
Inland wholesale merchants are limited to deliveries within 
20 miles of their premises. The Birmingham area draws 
supplies from Fleetwood and Hull. London supplies may 
come from any port, and the area within which London 
merchants may deliver fish is wider than the 20-mile limit 
imposed on other zones. If the zoning scheme can achieve 
am adequate and equitable distribution of fish, it may 
prove to be outstanding among the Ministry of Food’s 
many triumphs. It is to be hoped that the fish trades will 
co-operate despite their early objections. 
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It remains doubtful, however, how far this latest control 
measure will go towards eliminating waste in the fish 
industry—a waste which begins with the enormous number 
of fish eggs laid which never come to fruition, and ends 
only when the housewife throws away the heads and bones, 
and scraps from the plates of her family. In the August 
number of Scope, what is claimed to be a “ revolutionary 
plan” for reorganising the fishing industry is outlined, It 
has been worked out by Mr C. S. Townsend, who de- 
scribes himself as an industrial development consultant. 
The plan is ingenious. It is modelled on the practice of 
the American meat packing firms, which process animal 
by-products at the canning factories. The edible parts of 
fish would be separated from the rest. Only the fillets 
would eventually reach the customer, either fresh, smoked, 
quick frozen, or treated by a new process. From the 
remains of the fish, a wealth of chemical and medicinal 
substances would be obtained. The demand for these pro- 
ducts would, he claims, not only rehabilitate the fishing 
industry, but extend its scope. Whether such a plan could 
be imposed upon the industry at the peak of the national 
war effort is another kettle of fish entirely. 


Finance and Banking 


Expanding Circulation 

The note circulation has again entered one of its 
periods of rapid and persistent expansion. Over the week 
to last Wednesday a further net outflow of £3,035,000 of 
notes took place, carrying the total active circulation to 
£846,277,000 and the reserve of unissued notes down to 
£33,965,000. Further increases in wage rates, the continued 
absorption of women into industry and the regular arrival 
of well-paid United States troops are among the main con- 
tributory factors in this movement. There is no particular 
seasonal explanation to advance for it, and one must assume 
that the secular trend in the circulation is still strongly 
upward and that in consequence a further adjustment in 
the fiduciary issue will have to be made within the next 
few weeks. The loss of the Government securities which 
were transferred from the banking to the issue departments 
of the Bank of England on the occasion of the last increase 
in the fiduciary issue is gradually being made good as the 
notes then created go into circulation. Thus over the week 
to last Wednesday a further addition of £6,340,000 was 
made to the Bank’s holding of Government securities, 
carrying the total to £154,777,000, or within £12,000,000 of 
the figure at which this item stood on July 22nd last, just 
before the latest expansion in the fiduciary issue. By this 
gradual rebuilding of Government securities, the defla- 
tionary effect of the withdrawal of notes on the volume of 
bank cash is effectively neutralised. Bankers’ deposits fell 
by £2,938,000 over the past week, but this movement was 
approximately balanced by an increase of £2,389,000 in 
public deposits from the exceptionally low level to which 
they had fallen the week before. 


* * * 


Record Bank Deposits 


By the close of September the seasonal contraction in 
bank deposits which, helped by the issue of tax reserve 
certificates, had carried them some £258,000,000 below 
their previous record of £3,329,155,000 reached on Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, had been more than recovered. Between: the 
August and September making up days, the total deposits 
had risen by £53,601,000 to the new record of 
£3,358,249,000. The expansion in the banks’ holding of 
Treasury deposit receipts continues to be the main factor 
in this expansion of credit. Last month, this item rose by 
£59,000,000 ‘and thus more than accounted for the whole 
Increase in deposits. Concurrently, the banks’ investments 
Tose by £15,213,000, but these increases in Government 
Paper were to some extent offset by a further reduction of 
£9,133,000 in advances, of £6,886,000 in bills discounted 
and of £6,428,000 in short loans. Their contrary movements 
are bringing advances and TDR’s into close proximity, and 
the day does not appear far distant when advances, which 
ia June, 1941, yielded first place among assets to invest- 
ments, .will yield second place to TDR’s. Last month’s ex- 
Pansion in bank credit was based on a slightly smaller 
Volume of cash, the total falling by about £2,000,000. 


Whether this was due to smaller indulgence in window 
dressing will be ascertainable when data of the clearing 
banks’ average holdings of till money for September become 
available. 

(In £ millions) 


Sept. May | June | July | Aug. Sept. 
1941 1942 1942 | 1942 1942 1942 
Capital and reserves ....) 140-2) 140-3) 1 | 












































l 40-3 140-3, 140-3) 140-3 
Acceptances, etc......... 1015; 95°9; 92°4| 89°38; 88-8} 90-7 
Notes in circulation ..... | 1-4 | 1:5 1-5 | 1:5 | 1:5 | 1-5 
Current, deposit and other | | 
eee 3,114°5 | 3,131-2 | 3,263-1 | 3,264-0 | 3,304-6 | 3,358 -2 
Total liabilities ..... 3,357 *6 | 3,368°9 | 3,497-3 | 3,495°6 | 3,535-2 | 3,590 7 
CO cc cccseascdecevees | 330°0 | 326°4| 354-6 341°9 351°3 349-1 
Cheques, balances, and/ 
items in transit ....... | 112-7 | 125-2 | 143-2 115-3 | 112°8 116-8 
Money at call .......... | 134-0} 133-1) 147-3} 131-7] 133-2| 126-8 
ED Rin ieca nee meas 315°1 |} 290-7 | 292-0 | 272-5 283°4 | 276°5 
Treasury deposit receipts. 531-0 | 470-5 | 542-5 | 607:0| 634-0} 693-0 
{Investments ........... 939+3 | 1,049-4 | 1,058-3 | 1,074-8 | 1,081-5 | 1,096-7 
Loans and Advances cod 826-2 | 810-7 | 800-3| 795-9] 783-5| 774-4 
Investments in affiliated) | | 
| Eee 23-8 23 °8 | 23-8 23-8 23-8 | 23°8 
Cover for acceptances, 
promises, etc. ........ 5 139°1 135-3 | 132-7} 131-7 133-6 
ane teens nine reemennsoe hen 
Total assets ...... 3,357 6 | 3,368 -9 | 3,497-3 | 3,495-6 | 3,535-2 | 3,590-7 
* *x *x 


Floating Debt Policy 


For the second week in succession, the amount of 
Treasury bills offered for tender has been increased by 
£5,000,000. The total tendered for this week will be 
£85,000,000, and next week’s payments for Treasury bills 
will thus exceed the maturities by £10,000,000. This rapid 
increase in the issue of Treasury bills clearly reflects a 
change of some moment in the Treasury’s floating debt 
policy. The rigidity which kept the weekly offerings of 
bills at £75,000,000 for 39 consecutive weeks from April 18, 
1941, to January 9, 1942, and again for the 33 
weeks from February 20, 1942, to October 9, 
1943, is probably making way for a partial return 
to the former elasticity of the Treasury bill issue. 
Admittedly, Treasury Deposit Receipts have usurped 
Treasury bills as the principal floating asset of the banking 
system. The clearing banks, according to their latest state- 
ments, held some £700,000,000 of TDR’s, against some 
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260,000,000 of Treasury bills. But as a means of adjusting 
the cash position by countering a heavy seasonal drain, 
such as that caused by the particular incidence of tax pay- 
ments in the final quarter of the financial year, TDR’s are 
not a particularly effective instrument. To endow them with 
all the virtues as a “ quick asset,” they should be made dis- 
countable at their rate of issue—1} per cent—against tax 
payments, just as they are against subscriptions to new 
Government loans. In the absence of such facilities, it is 
oa the now narrow margin of Treasury bills held by the 
banks that must fall the main brunt of evening out drains 
on cash caused by factors other than subscriptions to 


Government loans. 
x 


The consequences of this disparity between the banks’ 
discounts and the task they may be called upon to perform 
was well illustrated in the early months of this year when, 
for some weeks on end, the clearing banks virtually ceased 
to buy any bills from the discount market. During this 
period, the discount market continued to apply for its 
normal quota of bills at the weekly tenders, but it was 
selling bills back to the authorities at 1 per cent almost as 
fast as it was buying new bills at 1 1/32 per cent. There 
is every reason why the authorities should avoid a repeti- 
tion of this absurd procedure. The best way of ensuring 
that the banks are not frozen out of the discount market by 
the seasonal incidence of heavy tax payments in the months 
of January to March is to provide them with a larger volume 
of bills maturing in those difficult months. That is what is 
being done now. The discount market contends that no 
part of the increased application for bills on Friday of last 
week was made on its behalf. It must, therefore, have been 
content with the modest increase in its allotment from the 
previous week’s figure of 33 per cent to 35 per cent. Even 
if there be no rigid adjustment of the discount market’s 
quota to the actual amount of bills on offer (anything rigid 
or automatic is anathema to the mechanics of the London 
money market), it must be assumed that measures will be 
taken to ensure that a considerable part of the increased 
issue of Treasury bills will find its way to the discount 
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houses, It is from them that she clearing banks obtain the 
bulk of their Treasury bills, and it would defeat the whole 
object of the current expansion in the Treasury bill issye 
if the excess were to by-pass the discount market 


+ . 7 


Bombay Bullion Dealings 


Although the Bombay bullion market has been officially 
closed since August 26th last, except for the settlement oj 
outstanding transactions, a small private business both in 
gold and silver has been taking place The quotations which 
ruled when the market was closed on the outbreak of ciyj] 
disturbances were Rs84 annas 6 per 100 tolas of fine silver 
and Rs54 annas 2 per tola of fine gold. Unofficial business 
reported at the beginning of this week was being trans- 
acted at Rsror for silver and Rss9 annas 8 for gold, By 
mid-week these prices had risen to Rs103 and Rs6o respec- 
tively. The business passing at these quotations is smal]. 
and undue significance must not, therefore, be given to 
them. But the trend of prices they indicate cannot be alto- 
gether ignored. The latest Bombay quotation for silver gives 
4 straight London parity of 454d. per standard ounce, or 
very nearly twice the price at which silver continues to be 
fixed day by day in London and at which it is sold to 
approved buyers by the Indian Government. The London 
price is also lower than the New York quotation, which 
now rules at an equivalent of about 25d. per standard ounce. 
If the drain on Indian reserves caused by United Kingdom 
industrial requirements for silver were not so small, the 
subsidy being granted to domestic users of silver at Indian 
expense would have drawn some protests from that country 
‘the fact that most of the potential protestants are in prison 
perhaps accounts for the silence on this subject). The cur- 
rent Bombay quotation for gold is equivalent to a sterling 
price of £12 an ounce. It is interesting to note from the 
rising trend of gold prices in India that the keenly sensitive 
and discerning local operator has found little of which to 
be frightened in the recent measures taken to restrict 
severely the production of gold in the United States and 
Canada. 


Investment 


Guidance for Shareholders 


According to the published figures, the trading profits 
of Triplex Safety Glass rose from £102,355 in 1939-40 to 
£187,041, only to fall back in 1941-42 to £87,725, the 
lowest for a decade. On the announcement of the figures, 
the price of the Ios. units of ordinary stock fell from 
33s. 6d. to 30s. 3d., and, on the speech, declined further to 
29s. In commenting on the former fall, the chairman 
and managing director, Mr Graham Cunningham, is re- 
ported, according to an abridged version of his speech, 
advertised only in the Times and the two financial dailies, 
to have said :— 

In 1940, I forecast a good year, but last year I gave a warn- 
ing hint to you, but many did not heed me. What is the 
use of my addressing stockholders each year if they do not 
listen to my words? We expend money on publishing what 
I say ; yet it seems it is not read. 

What was this “warning hint” which is now considered 
to have been sufficient guidance for shareholders at a time 
when a ten-year lew record in trading profits was antici- 
pated ? Repeated inquiries have failed to secure full copies 
of the chairman’s recent speeches, and it is only possible 
to quote from the abridgement of last year’s speech, as 
advertised on October 9, 1941. The only relevant para- 
graph ran as follows :— 

Last year I said we had every reason to look forward to 
this year’s accounts with optimism. . . . Happily, my forecast 
was right. This year I do not propose to anticipate the future. 

that next year I think you will again agree that I was right. 
Does the chairman really consider a statement of this 
sort a sufficient pointer to the company’s prospects or a 
suitable basis for an investment policy? 

* 


If Mr. Cunningham wishes to reach his shareholders, of 
whom, he says, there are over 10,000, his choice of papers 
to advertise the contents of his speeches is, perhaps, not 
the best possible—when it is borne in mind that the 
speeches are mot circulated. Despite the pleas of the 
Minister of War Transport, Mr Cunningham continues 
yearly to exhort the proprietors “to attend the meeting 
and hear about their company for themselves.” But a large 


number of people comb chairmen’s statements daily as a 
guide to investment policy, and this poor technique of dis- 
tribution would not explain the price movement ; it would 
only mean that many people got the information before the 
bulk of the shareholders. In plain fact, Mr Cunningham’s 
“hint” is just a rather exaggerated instance of the wide- 
spread practice of treating the owners of the business, as 
though they were to be dismissed with the barest minimum 
of information. Short of prophecy, which is not to be 
expected, it should be possible, in the fourth month of the 
accounting year, to give some indication of progress. 
Without endangering national security, a statement that 
profit margins were narrowing, and that earnings might 
be down, despite increasing business. would have been 
possible. Actually, a “hint” on this point is now available. 
for Mr Cunningham discloses that the company’s policy 
is to make margins “such as to render to the country the 
greatest sacrifice we can afford.” He does, however, go 
on to say that the board do not expect any noticeable 
change for the better. Having relented so far, perhaps he 
will next year go a step further. His latest speech, as adver- 
tised, could have been printed twice over on the blank 
pages of the report and accounts. Or, if this is too much 
to ask, those responsible could please the Paper Control! 
by printing the advertised report, as it stands, on abou! 
half the paper now used at a small sacrifice of appearance 


* * * 


Newfoundland Power Conversion 

Of a further group of conversion operations the most 
interesting is the proposal to replace £1,692,600° Newfound- 
land Power and Paper 5} per cent “B” debenture stock by 
£1,777,200 34 per cent stock, of similar rank, of Bowater’s 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, which assumed. 
some years back, responsibility for the maturing issue. This 
is to be repaid, in the revised terms of issue, at 105 on 
January 15, 1943, and holders are offered in exchange an 
equal amount of the new stock, plus 5 per cent premium 
in cash. The Pulp and Paper company is controlled bi 
Bowater’s Paper Mills, who hold all the common shares 
It is part of the arrangement that this company shall bu’ 
the whole preference capital, at present held by Securitic 
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Management Trust, subsidiary of the Bank ol England. 
In consideration for this, the trust will help in underwriting 
the new issue. The other underwriters are the Newfound- 
land Government and Bowater’s Paper Mills, none of 
whom receive any commission. Thus, the British company 
increases its investment and the Bank of England’s sub- 
sidiary its liquidity, possibly in preparation for larger tasks 
in some post-war sphere. The Newfoundland Government 
guaranteed the maturing issue as to both principal and 
interest, and will continue its guarantee. The new stock is 
repayable 1960-70, the final date being that to which the 
gid stock was extended from 1943. The Pulp and Paper 
company, who offer the new debenture, has had a somewhat 
varied experience. During the five years 1928-32, total 
earnings, after depreciation and debenture service, aggre- 
gated some Can.$3,500,000. In the following six years there 
was a corresponding debit of Can.$1,500,000 odd, and, in 
the three years 1939-41, a credit of nearly Can.$2,500,000, 
closing with Can.$942,677 for 1941, which is not likely to 
be repeated in 1942. On this showing alone, the debenture 
service is well covered, if profits can be approximately 
maintained, and this performance, plus the Newfoundland 
guarantee, made the 5} per cent yield attractive. Newfound- 
land is now prosperous, although its direct loans still carry 
the backing of the home Government under the Newfound- 
land Act of 1933. Neither backing alone warrants a 3} per 
cent basis. The investor would like to know the state of 
Newfoundland’s finances, and whether the British Treasury 
stands behind the Newfoundland guarantee. It will be 
interesting to see the reception given to the offer. 


* * * 


The Future of Gold 


This week has witnessed the 450th anniversary of the 
discovery of San Salvador by Christopher Columbus, an 
event which ushered in both the discovery of the New 
World and the first of the great additions to the Old 
World’s stock of gold. Within a matter of days before, the 
United States had announced that gold mining, as such, 
was to be suspended, to release the labour force for the 
war effort. Almost within hours, a similar, if rather less 
drastic, decision was taken in Canada. Earlier, a partial 
transfer of workers from gold mining to base metal pro- 
duction had been effected in Australia, and the process 
continues. So far, there is no news of any effective curtail- 
ment in India, but in South Africa, although production 
goes ahead, some schemes of new development have had 
to be abandoned, while much of the above-ground staff 
of the Rand is occupied in direct contribution to the war 
effort in one way or another. Elsewhere, within the Empire, 
where the labour employed is even more predominantly 
lacking in any alternative training, and the opportunities 
for alternative employment are restricted, there is.a con- 
siderable probability that production will be curtailed by 
lack of materials and supplies. In a couple of decades, the 
bulk of the European accumulation of four and a-half 
centuries has found its way into the coffers of the United 
States Treasury. Apart from the industrial demand, which 
is far below the rate of output, there is only one final buyer 
of the metal, and his appetite must long ago have been 
satiated. It is very difficult to see, in the postwar financial 
system, as now envisaged, the place for gold. One may be 
found, but from being the one commodity for which there 
was always a certain market, and—thanks to the prevalence 
of debasement and inflation—usually at rising prices, gold 
may drop to a comparatively humble place in the scale of 
the world’s preferences. Admittedly, this is still in the 
ttalm of speculation and far from certain. A way may 
well be found to restore the monetary function of gold. 
The chance that this will not be so is, however, 
sufficiently great to make it very desirable that any country, 
or district, which relies mainly on gold production should 
take it most earnestly into account. Professor Frankel, of 
Johannesburg, has recently pointed out the need for a 
greater diversification of output within the Union. There 
is no other country in the world which relies as extensively 
on gold production for its prosperity as does South Africa, 
but there are many considerable areas to which the advice 
is equally applicable. 


* . * 


Metropolis and Bradford Sale 


The decision of Associated British Picture Corporation 
to part with its 25 per cent holding in the 8s. 3d. “B” 
shares of Metropolis and Bradford Trust, appears to com- 
Plete the separation of this group from the Gaumont- 
British interests. The Metropolis company controls 
Gaumont-British through a holding of some 2,915,000 
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ordinary shares, but only the “A” shares of the Trust 
have voting rights, and it was never very clear why the 
late Mr John Maxwell, then chairman of ABP, acquired 
the “ B” interest without taking part of the “A” capital. 
Nothing is known of the price he paid, but the present 
sale price is evidently based on the market quotation of 
rather over 12s. 6d. for the Gaumont-British ordinary. 
The buyer is not disclosed, but it is generally assumed that 
it is General Cinema Finance Corporation, controlled by 
Mr J. Arthur Rank, chairman of Gaumont-British and 
Odeon. It is to be hoped that the former company will 
publish more informative accounts than in the past, and it 
would go some way toward restoring confidence among 
conservative investors if the structure of the group were 
disclosed. So far as it goes, the promise of a consolidated 
statement for Odeon is a step in the right direction. 


* * 


Odeon Finance 


Mr J. A. Rank made it quite clear to the shareholders 
of Odeon Theatres that the remarkable rise in profits was 
due solely to increased box office receipts—55,000,000 more 
seats were sold than in 1940-41—only partially offset by 
higher wages and prices for all commodities bought. It is 
evident that the continuance of such attendances is in part 
dependent upon factors beyond the control of the manage- 
ment, but it is also obvious that the cinema is the most 
economical of all wartime entertainments, and the group 
has shown its confidence in it by taking over, at a cost 
which is unhappily not disclosed, the four Paramount com- 
panies. For the rest, Mr Rank raised three matters which 
may have a material effect on the future of the group, 
although its extent cannot be judged in the absence of 
more details. Details are promised for next year, at least to 
the extent of including a consolidated statement in the 
accounts. Two financial operations have been undertaken. 
First, the liquid position has been greatly improved by 
funding liabilities, more or less current, by the issue of 
debentures to the tune of £3,500,000 to the company’s 
bankers. A number of valuable properties have been trans- 
ferred to a new company, Odeon Properties, which has 
issued these debentures. The remainder of the capital, 
£1,000,000 second debentures and £1,500,000 ordinary, is 
held by the parent company. In the second place, the 
£1,440,000 6 per cent debenture stock of the parent, falling 
due next year, has been exchanged for £1,512,000 5} per 
cent second debenture stock, and 288,000 ordinary shares of 
5s. This slightly increases the annual charge for interest and 
dividend, but repayment is to be effected over 15 years. 
This will be a substantial charge on profits, but it is esti- 
mated to be well within the capacity of the group. In all 
the circumstances, the arrangements seem satisfactory, as 
is the assurance that, in future, acquisitions will only be 
made from resources already available. Finally, it was 
disclosed that a staff pension scheme is in preparation. No 
idea of the probable cost is given, but it must be con- 
siderable, while wage increases have still to have their full 
impact. Net profits are, however, protected by EPT. 

* * * 


British Celanese Opposition 

A week’s consideration has only added to the criticism 
of the scheme for dealing with the arrears of dividend on 
the 7} per cent second cumulative preference capital of 
British Celanese. Apart from actual comment, the Associa- 
tion of Investment Trusts has advised its members to reject 
the proposals, while Mr Austin E. Kavanagh, who shep- 
herded the Fine Spinners negotiations to a successful con- 
clusion, has formed a committee of shareholders to oppose 
the scheme. While the committee has not prepared a 
detailed alternative, they express the view that the sum 
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payable to the shareholders should be 11s. per share ; that 
is, the dividends less tax at the standard rates prevailing 
at the times the payments fell due. And they suggest that 
this sum should be met, partly in cash and partly in 
ordinary shares. They also ask for disclosure of the EPT 
standard, and characterise the proposal of the board to 
suspend the appropriation for commutation of royalty as 
fundamentally unsound. There appears very little to add 
to the comments made in The Economist of October roth, 
except on the point of abandoning the commutation pro- 
visions. In any citcumstances, it would be unsound to 
abandon the only contribution to writing down intangible 
assets when they represent over 20 per cent of the balance- 
sheet total. Under the terms of the scheme, however, 75 per 
cent of the funds made available for distribution by this 
policy may go to holders of the equity—in which the 
second preference have admittedly a share. Were these 
funds retained in the business, they would stand to benefit 
the second preference in toto before they conferred any gain 
on the equity. For the rest, the two fundamental points 
remain. It is in the highest degree undesirable that holders 
should be asked to sanction such a plan while they are 
ignorant of the true position of the company, and that 
position is known and can be disclosed. Further, a debt of 
£100 due in cash now can only be liquidated by the 
transfer of assets which will realise {100 in cash now. The 
scheme fails by both tests. 
* * * 


United Steel Profits 


The latest accounts of United Steel Companies show 
that, for the year to June 3oth last, profits, after deprecia- 
tion, continued their downward trend. The disclosed figure 
of £2,096,723 compares with {2,247,835 for the previous 
year. The rise in equity earnings is due to lower tax re- 
quirements, and in particular to the absence of any retro- 
spective provision. The ordinary payment is maintained at 
8 per cent, covered by a rate of 9 against 8.2 per cent, but 
as the chairman, Sir Walter Benton Jones, points out, that 
free surplus is insufficient to devote to reserves. Thus, the 
carry forward is raised from £427,177 to £477,156. 

Years to June 30, 
1940 1941 1942 


£ £ t 
otal profits after depreciation 2,440,977 2,247,835 2,096,723 


DE CCGG seckun eens enn 1,493,000 1,341,250 1,154,000 
Ciienienoenee.. .... =. <5 ++ 040% 125,000 125,000 125,000 
Interest and deb. redemption 222,366 221,305 220,236 
Fees and pensions .......... 138,028 141,198 161,508 
Ordinary shares :— 
SINS oko wx bn al0's 462,583 419,082 435,979 
OO FEES eee 461,994 404,094 386,000 
PE Sibccceas wee ese 8-0 8-2 9-0 
Sy RRR RST 8 8 8 
Carry forward.............- 412,189 427,177 477,156 


The accounts point to the maintenance of the previous 
year’s high level of activity, despite the slight fall in debtors 
in the consolidated statement from £4,945,479 to £4,896,433. 
Stocks are nearly £300,000 higher at £3,946,257, and credi- 
tors some £760,000 higher at £6,471,856. The company’s 
balance-sheet shows a rise in net loans to subsidiaries and 
associates from £6,818,881 to £6,886,625. While the falling 
trend of gross earnings may indicate nothing more than 
increasingly generous depreciation provisions, it is probable 
that there has been some real decline in profits in view 
of the known rise in costs, and the narrowing of profit 
margins on Government work. The concern will have con- 
tinued to profit from the improvement in the fortunes of 
John Summers. Fluctuations in net earnings will be 
cushioned by the incidence of EPT. The £1 ordinary 
stock, at 24s. 9d. ex dividend, yields £6 9s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


The Debenham Group 


The accounts of both Debenhams and the leading sub- 
sidiary, Harvey Nichols, for the year to July 31st last, show 
a marked improvement in trading results. In his statement, 
circulated with the Harvey Nichols accounts, the chairman, 
Sir Frederick Richmond, goes so far as to suggest that the 
trough of the war-time depression may have been passed. 
In any case, total income of Debenhams is up from £627,244 
to £707,328, while that of Harvey Nichols has risen even 
more strikingly from {£21,292 to £105,548. After placing 
£56,000, as in the previous year, to tax reserve, Debenhams 
have realised earnings for equity of 42.6 against 22.6 per 
cent. The management are distributing 12} per cent against 
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nil, which compares with 8} per cent in 1938-39 and over 
20 per cent in the three years prior to that. After main. 
taining the customary transfer of £50,000 to general reserve 
the carry forward is raised from £265,292 to £290,689, 
Harvey Nichols, after allocating £13,717 against £8,390 for 
taxation and meeting £3,755 loss on the sale of steel no 
longer required, are able to pay off the two years of prefer- 
ence arrears outstanding, requiring £60,000 gross. By bring- 
ing in £9,259, placed to eandl reserve in the previous 
year, there is created a carry forward of £6,801 against nijj. 
As Sir Frederick points out, the basis of the recovery has 
been the cessation of bombing in London, the consequent 
return of numerous potential customers, and the tendency 
to spend for quality as a result of the introduction of clothes 
rationing, There has also been some improvement in pro- 
vincial business, but Debenhams has suffered the destruc- 
tion of premises at Exeter and Norwich in “ Baedeker” 
raids. The balance sheet figures of fixed assets, not adjusted 
for air raid damage, consequently provide little guidance. 
Debenhams’ accounts, now much improved by the provi- 
sion of a consolidated statement, show surplus liquid assets 
of the group at £1,394,029. Net loans to subsidiaries are 
reduced from £822,090 to £471,609. Cash loans of the 
parent to unspecified debtors, although nearly £30,000 
lower, still stand at some £890,000. The outstanding balance 
of the Harvey Nichols debenture issue, at £397,589, is 
deposited with Debenhams. The balance sheets of both 
concerns show declines in the value of stocks in the order 
of £50,000, reductions which clearly understate the fall in 
terms of volume, and represent the least hopeful feature 
of the accounts. The Debenhams 1s. ordinary shares, at 
3s. 13d., ex dividend, yield £4 per cent. 


* x * 


Montague Burton Further Setback 


In the year to March 31 last, total profits of Montague 
Burton show a fall of nearly £250,000 to £808,690, compared 
with one of only some £45,000 in the previous year. Despite 
the decline in war damage liability of £107,500 to £60,000, 
and of nearly £20,000 in depreciation to £187,596, there is 
a deficit before ordinary dividend of £34,400 against earn- 
ings in 1940-41 of £56,669. Thus, the payment of the 5 
per cent ordinary dividend involves a draft on the carry 
forward of some £90,000, reducing it to £152,503. The 
following table shows the three years’ trend of earnings and 
allocations : — 


Years ended March 31, 
1940 1941 1942 

‘ £ £ 
otal profits . 1,096,572 1,051,805 808,690 
ee 209,400 205,913 187,596 
a ile ooo Soha i 320,059 257,500 245,000 
Staff funds and fees ........ 53,729 28,302 28,169 
WE UIE oo oe asics an sees ie 167,500 60,000 
Deb. and other interest*..... 206,343 220,921 222,325 
Preference divs. .......... 130,000 115,000 100,000 


Ordinary shares :— 


NN tei ag ie 177,041 56,669 Dr. 34,400 
ie sk ded i eig 64,088 55,729 55,729 
SS i Se rn 13°8 5-2 Nil 
aE ee ee 7 5 5 
General reserve. ...........: 50,000 a “ti 
Camry forward. ..iis<. 65004. +241,692 242,632 152,503 
* Ineluding loan stock sinking fund. 


+ After writing off £35,794 new issue expenses 

The decline in profits last year, nine months of which 
covered the first year of clothes rationing, is no doubt 
mainly due to a very definite curtailment of demand. 
Logically, rationing should mean a larger demand for quality. 
But the utility suit only effects savings when production is 
on a large scale. This may have meant transfers to bespoke 
tailoring. Moreover, on utility suits and Government orders, 
the profit margin is no doubt narrower than that on the 
normal trade. The balance-sheet certainly suggests a con- 
traction of business. Debtors and creditors are both lower— 
the latter by more than £265,000—and there is a fall in net 
loans to subsidiaries from £581,614 to £307,481. The decline 
in stocks of some £450,000 to £1,106,024 is also somewhat 
ominous, and the consequent accumulation of cash items, 
which raises the total of net liquid assets from £642,650 to 
£787,286, is small compensation. The outlook for the im- 
mediate future scarcely indicates a marked improvement, 
and there appear grounds for supposing that a § per cent 
dividend, if maintained, will overtax the company’s re- 
sources under present conditions. In the circumstances, it 
might have been more satisfactory to make an immediate 
cut. The ros. ordinary shares, at 11s. ex dividend, yield 
£4 11s. per cent, which clearly discounts post-war recovery. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Industry and Trade 


Location of Industry 


Control over the utilisation of factories and storage 
space has become an essential counterpart to control over 
the employment of able-bodied men and women and over 
the use of raw materials. In the spring of 1941, the Board 
of Trade created a “clearing house” for factories and 
storage space, in order to ensure their utilisation in the 
national interest and to facilitate the speedy substitution of 
alternative premises for those that may be damaged or 
destroyed in air raids. In order to avoid any confusion and 
dislocation of production programmes, arising from the 
uncontrolled movement of industry, the Board of Trade 
went a step further in July last year, when it made the 
Location of Industry (Restriction) Order. This Order made 
it obligatory for industrialists—but only in the case of 
premises of 3,000 square feet and over—to obtain a licence 
from the regional offices of the Control of Factory and 
Storage Premises before changing the use of existing fac- 
tories and storage premises or converting other buildings 
into factories and storage premises. A new Order, which 
came into force on October 12th, extends licensing to the 
smaller premises ; in fact, a licence must now be obtained 
whatever the size of the premises. The reason for tightening 
up the control over the movement of industry is probably 
twofold. First, the supply of the larger premises may have 
been exhausted, thus giving rise to a greater demand for 
smaller ones for work of national importance. Secondly, the 
Order may be designed to prevent the haphazard growth of 
small factories, which are often less productive than the 
larger factories ; it is in the national interest that labour 
and raw materials should be used as efficiently as possible. 
The extension of the licensing system is justified on either 
ground. 


Goal Production 


In a statement on the coal position, the Mining Asso- 
ciation has recorded the fall in production since the out- 
break of war and analysed its causes. The following table 
compares the trend of production since 1938 with its course 
in 1913-18. 

OUTPUT OF COAL 


Million Million 


Year rons Year Tons 
Gh kn see ors 287 1938 227 
MS oes a5 Sask 266 1939 231 

| See 2535 1940 223 
stk ain ate Ss. ies 256 1941 206 
IN 5 cnite iosaa tase ela 248 1942 200* 
OM Ss xia sc2bassda 228 aad Se 

* Annual rate of output during five months ended September 


was stated by Major Lloyd George to have been ‘‘ something 
under 200 million tons.’’ 

Although circumstances were in many respects different 
during the last war, the trend of production was the same 
%& since 1938. Surprisingly, moreover, the percentage fall 
iN production between 1913 and 1916 was almost the same 
ag between 1938 and 1941, that is to say 10.8 per cent, 
against 9.2 per cent. Again, in 1917, as in 1942, the down- 
ward trend continued. 


* 


The Mining Association shows in its memorandum that, 
apart from the coalmining industry’s loss of operatives 
during the first two years of the present war, the main 
causes of the fall in production were the reduction in the 
output per miner and the growth of absenteeism other than 
absenteeism due to accidents or sickness. The output per 
manshift at the coalface has fallen by 1.8 cwt. since 1941, 
equivalent to a loss of output of 128,000 tons a week or 
more than 6 million tons a year. Absenteeism among coalface 
workers rose from about 8 per cent in 1938 to 13.93 per 
cent. On the assumption that 7 per cent of the total time 
lost is due to voluntary absenteeism, the Mining Associa- 
tion has calculated that the loss of output due to this 
Cause is equivalent to 330,000 tons a week or about 17 
million tons per annum. Moreover, it is shown that the 
increase in absenteeism is not due to slackness among a 
minority ef coal miners, but is fairly widespread, especially 


among the younger workers. If output per head could be 
restored to the 1941 level and if voluntary absenteeism could 
be eliminated and the increased number of shifts main- 
tained, the annual rate of production of the industry’s 
present labour force could be raised by 23 million tons, 
and the coal problem would be solved. The statistics 
marshalled by the Mining Association are certainly 
impressive, and they do suggest that the efficiency of 
the industry’s labour force has tended to decline. No doubt 
there is scope for an improvement in output with the exist- 
ing labour force, especially if the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power pushes ahead with its plans for technical reorganisa- 
tion. But it would be optimistic to assume that the annual 
rate of production will increase by 23 million tons during 
the next few months. 


* * * 


Organisation of Chemical Industry 


Mr C. F. Merriam, the chairman of the Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers, was only following 
precedent when, in his address to the annual meeting of 
the Association on Cctober 12th, he devoted part of his 
speech to its future organisation. A trade association, he 
pointed out, can only expect to carry weight with the 
Government if it is fully representative of the industry 
concerned. After suggesting that it may be necessary to 
consider the whole structure of the chemical industry to 
determine whether it is organised to give the most efficient 
service to the community, he went on to outline certain 
aspects of the organisation of the Association which may 
be involved in the shaping of post-war plans. They include 

whether it is desirable for membership of a trade association, 
such as the ABCM, to be compulsory for all firms in the 
industry; whether such an association should be in a position 
to enforce its decisions ; whether it should exercise control 
over production and prices. 
The chairman of the ABCM did not attempt to answer 
the questions he raised. But their nature is symptomatic of 
the present tendency towards enlarging the scope of trade 
associations and strengthening their authority. 


* * * 


Pit Production Committees 


Certain differences between South Wales colliery man- 
agers and the Ministry of Fuel and Power over the functions 
of the new pit production committees have been tempor- 
arily adjusted by an assurance from the regional controller 
that the powers, duties and responsibilities of managers 
under the Coal Mines Act would not be affected by the 
detailed instructions which have been issued to these com- 
mittees. At a meeting of the council of the National 
Association of Colliery Managers held in London on 
Wednesday, October 7th, particular exception was taken 
to a clause in the new constitution providing for the appoint- 
ment of two chairmen, one from each side, to preside 
alternately at the weekly meetings, principally on the ground 
that it would make the maintenance of discipline, already 
weakened under the provisions of the Essential Work 
Order, still more difficult and affect unfavourably the 
management of the collieries. The detailed instructions 
which have been communicated to the industry by the 
regional controllers certainly—at any rate on paper—secure 
for the workmen an effective voice in the control of mining 
operations. They bring within the scope of the official 
functions of the pit committees constant and systematic 
supervision of underground and surface working conditions. 
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In regard to production, the committees have been officially 
instructed to consider any factor that may impede maximum 
production. The committee must, for example, listen to 
representations from the workmen’s side about such matters 
as (a) the examination and maintenance of haulage roads 
and return airways ; (b) defects in machinery ; (c) organi- 
sation of the pit with a view to reducing interruptions of 
work, and ensuring that the cycle of operations is com- 
pleted each day with a minimum of overtime; and (d) 
the introduction of underground man-riding facilities when- 
ever possible, as well as other relevant matters. From the 
management side, representations may be made concerning 
non-co-operation by workmen in maintaining or increasing 
output, ond failure to clear faces ; and although under the 
Government scheme the committees have been relieved of 
all responsibility for dealing with individual cases of 
absenteeism, they are now authorised to deal with the ques- 
tion in general and to pass resolutions. Moreover, it is one 
of the functions of the committees to investigate the reasons 
for any failure to reach the output target and to adopt 
steps to avoid its repetition; while, as regards supplies, 
they are to consider any shortage of materials or delay in 
deliveries with a view to making such representations as 
may be necessary to the regional production director. 


* 


It must be left to experience to show how far the exer- 
cise of these important functions affecting colliery manage- 
ment and technical conditions governing production can be 
wedded to the fundamental principle laid down in Sec- 
tion 2 (of the Coal Mines Act, 1911) that “every mine 
shall be under one manager, who shall be responsible for 
the control, management and direction of the mine,” but 
where there is mutual good will there is little that industrial 
co-operation may not achieve, and the new experiment can 
succeed if it is conducted with the sole purpose of serving 
the national interest. The root of the metter was stressed 
by one regional controller in his inaugural communication 
to the secretaries of the local pit production committees 
when he reminded them that “in this work you are not 
meeting as management on the one side and as workmen 
on the other, but as a body of experts contributing each his 
own specialised skill and experience to the achievement of 
a common purpose.” 


* x * 


Unemployment in September 


After a slight rise in the number of persons registered 
as unemployed at employment exchanges in Great Britain 
in July and August, the number on September 12th was 
down to 104,108, the lowest figure since the war. Decreases 
were recorded mainly in the number of wholly unemployed. 
The registration of men and women under the Registration 
for Employment Order has now been completed. Men born 
in 1892 registered on September 19th and women born in 
1897 on October 3rd. Over 23} million people are now 
mobilised in the armed forces or on full-time work. This 
number may be expected to increase slightly when all the 


REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Pe rsons 
Normally 
Wholly Temporarily in Casual 
Unemployed Stopped Employment 
August 17, 1942 
EA % 55,693 1,744 2,541 
Rr 15,615 22 7 
Women .... 23,793 1,760 120 
SRE 12,433 96 ] 
OS 107,534 3,622 ’ 669 
Sept. 14, 1942 
i ticnsseas > : 51,546 1,524 2,59] 
Boys... ede ‘ 12,157 8 6 
Women Fetes oath 23,996 1,138 140 
BS 6 pacwe ; 10,963 39 
Total .. see 98,662 2,709 2,737 


men and women who have been registered have been inter- 
viewed and where possible placed in war work. Schemes 
for the concentration of certain industries, particularly the 
clothing industry, which are now being discussed and put 
into operation, will result in the transfer of workers to more 
essential work. The new demands of the Forces, including 
the women’s services, for more recruits, will thin out the 
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labour force engaged in non-essential work and shrink the 
pool of those still available for war work. 


* * ~ 


Electrical Contracting—Essential Work 


The latest industry for which an essential work Order 
has been made is electrical contracting, which is defined 
as being the installation, connection, repair, maintenance 
or removal of electric lines, fittings, apparatus or appliances 
for lighting, heating or motive power, The Order (SR and 
O 2071) follows for the most part the lines laid down by 
previous essential work Orders made for other industries 
in regard to the rights and duties of employers and em- 
ployees and in regard to the scheduling of undertakings, 
It does, however, differ from them in some respects, jn 
order to preserve the mobility and flexibility of the industry. 
On this subject both employers and trade unions made 
strong representations to the Ministry of Labour, which 
have influenced the provisions of the Order. No permission 
is required to be obtained from a national service officer 
where an employee is lent to another scheduled under- 
taking for less than a week. For the purpose of calculating 
the guaranteed minimum wage, the rule for Sunday work 
payments varies. Where work is being done on a scheduled 
building site and in shipbuilding or repairing, the rule is 
the same as that laid down in the essential work Order 
applying to such undertakings. Otherwise, Sunday work is 
deemed to be paid at ordinary rates. Where no directions 
are made requiring labour to be employed on a particular 
site or for a particular time, there are no restrictions. 


«x 


Now, three years after the beginning of the war, one otf 
the most important reserves of specialised labour for the 
war effort has been protected. One of the greatest assets 
possessed by this country when the war started was the 
tact that, between 1929 and 1939, the number of workers 
employed in precisely the industries which are most import- 
ant in producing the specialised goods of modern warfare 
had gone up by leaps and bounds. The number employed 
in the manufacture of electrical cables, apparatus and lamps 
went up by nearly 100 per cent; the number in motors, 
cycles and aircraft by nearly 90 per cent; the number in 
electrical engineering by 45 per cent. Here was a firm 
foundation for mechanised warfare. Yet, now it appears 
that labour in electrical contracting, one of the most 
important minor parts of this array of special occupations, 
has apparently been allowed to drift away—apart from the 
limited deterrent of the schedule of reserved occupations— 
until this late hour. It may be good news that the stable 
door has now been locked ; but there must be more than a 
suspicion that a fair number of the horses have already 
departed. 





* * * 


Clothing Coupon Value Changes 

On October 11th the Board of Trade announced a 
number of adjustments in the clothing ration, which came 
into effect on the same day. The most important of the 
changes is the inclusion of towels on the ration, at one 10 
three coupons each, according to size. This is discussed 
in a Note on page 476. The other adjustments are changes 
in the coupon rating of certain garments, Rates for men’s 
woollen underwear have been raised: woollen vests with 
sleeves and woollen pants with long legs now require six 
coupons instead of four and sleeveless woollen vests and 
woollen pants with short legs are raised from four to five. 
Women’s fully fashioned stockings are now three coupons 
a pair instead of two coupons and girls’ woollen stockings 
and fully fashioned stockings have been raised from one 
coupon to two a pair. Women’s unlined woollen and lined 
non-woollen jackets and blazers have been reduced from 
ten to eight coupons and short-sleeved non-woollen men’s 
shirts are four coupons instead of five. The date on which 
the red coupons—the last block of twenty in the current 
ration book—may be used has been advanced from April 1st 
to March 15, 1943. These adjustments have introduced 
some new principles to clothes rationing. Previously, coupon 
ratings were based approximately on the amount of material 
used. The reason given for the changes in men’s underwear 
is that priority for woollen underwear must be given to the 
Forces, and at the old coupon rating civilian demand would 
exceed supply. The extra labour involved in the manufac- 
ture of fully fashioned stockings is the reason why the 
Board of Trade is attempting to lessen the demand for 
them by raising the coupon value. 
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October 17, 1942 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
el 


RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


gsIR ALBERT BENNETT’S REVIEW 


The twenty-sixth annual general meet- 
ing of Ransome and Marles Bearing Com- 

y; Limited, was | held, on the 9th in- 
sant, at Newark-on-Trent. 

Sir Albert Bennett, Bt., the chairman, 
presided. ; ; = ; 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—lI have 
pleasure in submitting for your approval 
the balance-sheet at June 30, 1942, together 
with the board’s recommendations as to 
appropriations, 

I referred last year to the increased 
amount of working capital required, and 
the figures now before you show that there 
has been a further substantial increase in 
stocks and debtors, which explains the bank 
overdraft. “The company’s financial position 
js, however, quite satisfactory, current assets 
exceed current liabilities by £625,034, and 
our plant and machinery stands at a figure 
far below its original cost, and bears no 
relation to its much higher present-day 
yalue, for which it is insured under the 
Compulsory War Damage Insurance. 


NEW RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


You will observe that we propose the 
allocation of 430,000 to a new reserve lor 
contingencies, and we hope to be able to 
continue to increase this amount {rom time 
to time. ‘Lhe wisdom of this step, in view 
of the unknown possibilities of the post- 
war period, 1s, I think, self-evident. 

I come now to the dividend. The board 
are very pleased that they have been able, 
on the results for the full year, to propose 
a final of 15 per cent. to make up the total 
distribution to the 20 per cent. paid for 
several years previously. At the time of the 
decision with regard to the interim many 
factors existed which made it extremely 
dificult to judge as to the probable final 
profits, but they did indicate a substanual 
reduction. ‘Those of you who are engaged 
in industry at the present time will realise 
how quickly conditions can change, and 
will, I am sure, appreciate how difficult it 
is to arrive at a figure of interim distribu- 
ton which will not prove misleading one 
way or the other when final and definite 
results for the year are available. 

The difficulty is increased by the fact 
that under war conditions no explanatory 
information can be published. ‘The board 
have seriously considered whether, in view 
of the circumstances, it would not be better 
to suspend the payment of interim divi- 
dends, but, on the whole, feel that this 
might prove a hardship to certain stock- 
holders. We therefore propose to continue 
our policy of making an interim payment, 
but I would ask you to bear in mind what 
Ihave just said. 


TRIBUTE 'TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


As you will realise, this has been a difh- 
cult year for the executive staff and all our 
workpeople. All departments have been 
obliged to carry on with depleted staffs and 
many changes in personnel. Many of our 
former employees, both men and women, 
are serving in his Majesty’s Forces, and I 
feel sure you would like me to express our 
sympathy with the relatives of those who 
have los; their lives, or who are wounded, 
Missing, or prisoners of war. 

In concluding, I would like to express on 
my own behalf and on that of my co- 
directors our appreciation of the work of 
our joint managing directors, staff and 
Workpeople, and also to those members of 
our A.R.P, organisation who have carried 
out their duties so competently. I now 
have pleasure in proposing: “That the 
Teport and accounts as submitted be 
adopted, and that the board’s proposals for 
the allocation of the balance of the profit 
and loss account, as set out in the report, 

approved.” 

e resolution was carried unanimously. 
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ODEON THEATRES, LIMITED 
SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


The fifth annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres, Limited, was held, on the 
9th instant, in London. 

Mr J. Arthur Rank (the chairman) said 
that during the period covered by the 
accounts the cinema industry as a whole 
had enjoyed great prosperity and the com- 
pany had secured its full share of such 
prosperity, for the profits at £1,530,000 
were nearly two and a-half times greater 
than those of the preceding year. Unfor- 
tunately, taxation took a very large part of 
the profits earned. They had had to 
operate at increased costs, and the results, 
therefore, were due entirely to the substan- 
tial increase in box-office takings; over 
55,000,000 more patrons had come to their 
theatres than in the previous year. 

It seemed very sad that their late chair- 
man, Mr Oscar Deutsch, should not be 
with them and receive from the share- 
holders congratulations on the results now 
presented, which were, to such a large ex- 
tent, the reward of the early years of 
struggle and anxiety, the burden of which 
had been borne by him. 


REFINANCING ARRANGEMENTS 


The growth of Odeon had been so rapid 
that it had not always been possible to 
provide long-term finance when required, 
with the result that a large portion of the 
group’s funds had been short-term finance, 
which was apt to cause anxiety in times 
of temporary difficulty. Consequently, the 
directors had been giving considerable 
attention to the refinancing of the group 
during the last six months. Since the close 
of the financial year arrangements had been 
made which placed the finances of the 
group on a sound basis. It had been agreed 
to create a wholly-owned subsidiary com- 
pany known as Odeon Properties, Limited, 
which was acquiring at book value IIo 
properties from subsidiary companies, in- 
cluding some properties of Odeon Theatres 
acquired since 1937. The transaction 
would assist in clarifying the company’s 
balance-sheet. 

Then the short-dated 6 per cent. deben- 
ture stock, £1,440,000, falls due for repay- 
ment next year. Arrangements had been 
made with the holders to surrender the 
stock against an issue, fully paid, of 288,000 
ordinary shares and a new §} per cent. 
second debenture stock in the sum of 
£1,§12,000 redeemable by means of a sink- 
ing fund over I5 years commencing July, 
1943. That new debenture stock ranked 
after the § per cent. first mortgage deben- 
ture stock, and therefore they had dealt 
with the short-term indebtedness of the 
group. He was sure it would be agreed that 
the arrangements were very satisfactory. 

It was the intention of the directors to 
acquire additional properties from time to 
time, but the theatres should only be 
acquired on the basis of a price which 
would show a favourable return on the 
capital employed under normal conditions. 
Since the close of the financial year they 
had acquired the whole of the issued share 
capital of the four Paramount companies 
operating at Liverpool, Glasgow, Birming- 
ham and Tottenham Court Road. 

As to the future, they had, in their 
opinion, made every possible provision for 
any eventuality which might arise, and he 
was confident shareholders would agree that 
the prospects of their company were en- 
couraging. The directors considered that 
the cumulative effect from the fine proper- 
ties owned by the company in all parts of 
the country, the solving of its financial 
problems, and the confidence which it 
placed in the present management of the 
group under the able guidance of the joint 
managing directors, Mr F. S. Bates and 
Mr John Davis, left them well equipped to 
take in their stride difficulties which might 
arise in the future and ensure the con- 
tinued prosperity of the. company. 

The report was unanimously adopted and 
the proposed dividend of 10 per cent. was 
ipproved 
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EASTWOOD’S LIMITED 
SIR HORACE BOOT’S REVIEW 


Sir Horace Boot, K.B., M.Inst.C.E. 
(chairman and managing director), pre- 
sided at the twenty-second ordinary general 
meeting of Eastwoods, Limited, held on 
the 15th inst. 

The chairman, in his statement circulated 
to shareholders, said: 

During the winter there was a substantial 
reduction in demand which led to accumu- 
lation of stocks. The position has since 
been eased, and we were able to offer 
immediate delivery of bricks at a time when 
it would certainly have been difficult to 
provide for any sudden increase of pro- 
duction. 

The construction of the war factories, 
camps, hospitals, shelters, etc., has entirely 
redistributed national demand. In order 
to conserve transport, petrol has been 
allocated for road haulage only within a 
limited area, and rail facilities have not 
been accorded outside a radius of 75 miles, 
except by licence from the Ministry of 
Works and Planning. Certain works will 
be selected for compulsory closure, and 
there will be a progressive reduction of 
output for the larger units. The stocks 
now held are valuable national assets avail- 
able to bridge the gap between production 
and increased rate of usage, provided cur- 
rent output is absorbed. 

Although we may have difficult times 
ahead, there will, on the conclusion of 
hostilities, be a large demand for bricks, 
which has in the past been met by those 
manufacturers in the best position to 
expand rapidly, and to distribute their 
production over wide areas. [I therefore 
look forward confidently to the prosperity 
of our interests in the years to come, 
although we may anticipate some adverse 
effect on profits during the war. 

Production costs have risen and there 
has been some adjustment in selling prices. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


CABLES INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


The seventh ordinary general meeting 
of the Cables Investment Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 14th instant, at Electra 
House, Temple Place, London, W.C., the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Pender (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

The chairman said: There is nothing 
calling for any special attention and I feel 
sure you will agree that in the present 
circumstances the result of the year’s work- 
ing is very satisfactory. 

I beg to move therefore: “That the 
printed report and accounts of the com- 
pany for the year ended June 30, 1942, 
submitted to this meeting be and the same 
are hereby approved, and that a final divi- 
dend of 3 per cent., less income tax, on 
the ordinary stock be declared, making, 
with the previous payment, § per cent., 
less tax, for the year.” 

Before putting the resolution to the 
meeting, I shall be pleased to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. C. E, Tavener (managing director) 
seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 





















Every year many hundreds of Campanies 
publish Reports of their Annual General 
Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching 
thousands of investors in the quiet of their 
| 
t 
} 


own homes. 

In time of war the value of this practice | 
is greatly enhanced because The Economist 
provides valuable information which is not | 


otherwise available to investors, who therefore | 
read it more carefully than ever. | 
Full particulars of the charges for inserting | 
these reports may be obtained on application } 
to The Reporting Manager, The Economist, 
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Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 
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STOCK EXCHANGES 
London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Tue fairly substantial decline in turnover 
as shown by the course of daily markings 
this week has mot been accompanied by 
a corresponding movement in _ prices. 
Nevertheless, the advance of industrial 
equities has been more hesitant and profit- 
taking has occasioned some irregularity. 
Apart from a few improvements in long- 
dated and irredeemable stocks, the gilt- 
edged market was devoid of any particular 


interest. In the foreign bond market 
Brazilian stocks reflected renewed sup- 
port with substantial gains. Chilean 


issues enjoyed some quiet support, while 
some speculative interest was shown in 
Japanese stocks. Junior issues in the home 
rau market fluctuated narrowly, but mid- 
week saw a general rally. Argentine stocks 
improved in the foreign rail market, BA 


Pacific consolidated debenture rising 2 
points. Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific ordi- 
nary advanced nearly a point. Despite 


some irregularity and profit-taking, most 
sections of the industrial market were 
steady in tone. Rolls Royce was outstand- 
ing in the motor section, but Triplex 
further weakened on the chairman’s state- 
ment. Small improvements were wide- 
spread throughout the heavy industrial sec- 
uon, while in the shipping group Union 
Castle and Clan Line received quiet sup- 
port. Exceptionally among textiles, British 
Celanese weakened on the scheme. Stores 
shares tended to slightly lower levels, while 
brewery issues were barely steady. In the 
tobacco section BAT was firm, but in the 
miscellaneous section Emmies fell on the 
dividend statement. 


COMMODITY 


Cakes Control.—The Cake and Flour 
Confectionery (Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order, made by the Ministry of 
Food, relates to all types of flour confec- 
tionery except articles containing meat and 
fish. The maximum retail price for any 
cake is fixed at Is. 6d. per lb., but if the 
price is over Is. a lb. it must not exceed 
three times the cost of the ingredients. The 
weight of cakes may not include more than 
20 per cent of oils and fats, nor more than 
30 per cent of sugar. These individual 
maxima may be exceeded provided that 
the combined weight is not more than 
45 per cent of the finished weight. Only 
one edible substance, such as jam or choco- 
late, may be added after baking. These 
provisions come into force on October 26th. 
The Order also provides that from Novem- 
ber 14th all producers of cake and flour 
confectionery must be licensed. 

Quota for Hats.—The only control 
hitherto exercised on the manufacture of 
headgear has been by means of restrictions 
on felt hat hoods and on cloth supplies. 
Under the Headwear Directions (SR and 
O, No. 2047) the Board of Trade is to 
compile a register of manufacturers, who 
will be required to restrict their supplies 
during the period October 8, 1942, to 
January 31, 1943, to Io per cent by value 
of their supplies during the year 1941. The 
rate of quota restriction is about 31.5 per 
cent. Unregistered manufacturers must 
restrict supplies of their own manufacture 
to £50 a month. Alternatively, they can, 
by giving notice to the Board of Trade, 
supply headgear, whether of their own 
manufacture or not, to a total value of £80 
in any month. The manufacture of head- 
gear is defined as including any process of 
manufacture, trimming, altering, repairing 
or remodelling. Special licences may be 
granted to supply men’s utility caps. indus- 
trial headgear and infants’ headgear in addi- 
tion to the quota. Discussions are to be 
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Absence of support from the Cape led to 
very quiet conditions in the kaffir market 
early this week, but renewed buying from 
Johannesburg in mid-week occasioned a 
general rally. Rubber shares were steady, 
but tea issues advanced sharply early this 
week, Anglo-Iranian fluctuated erratically 
in a generally quiet oil market, several 
issues showing small improvements. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS " INDICES 


| Total — 








| Bargains | Corse | Security Indices 
1942 in SE. | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

- | 8 shares* Int.t 

Oct. 8.....| 5,638 | 3,512 88-2 | 133-1 

Dis 5,001 | 3,152 88-0 | 133-2 

12 | 5,984 | 3,458 88-1 133-3 

13 4,693 2.984 88-1 | 133-3 

14 .:| 4,793 3,002 88-2 133 -4 

| é | 

~* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 88-2 (Oct. 14); lowest, 74°8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 (Apr. 29) 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan 5 > New basis in S.!I List 


§ Old basis. 
New York 


ACTIVITY on Wall Street at the end of last 
week reached the highest level for many 
months past. Good gains were widely dis- 
tributed, the strong tendency being attri- 
buted to the war news and improved 
taxation prospects. Motion picture stocks 
rose sharply on the prospective release of 
blocked British funds, while General 
Motors and Chrysler touched new peaks 
for the year. While the undertone remained 
distinctly firm, widespread profit-taking 
prevented any further advance after the 
holiday. 


Total share dealings : Oct. 8, 1,092,000 ; 
Oct. 9, 1,054,000; Oct. 10, 456,000* ; 
Oct. 12, Columbus Day ; Oct. 13, 857,000 


Oct. 14, 660,000 
. Iw 


AND 


opened on arrangements for concentrating 
manufacture. 


Laundry Charges.—After consultation 
with the Central Price Regulation Com- 
mittee, the Board of Trade has made the 
Laundry (Maximum Charges) (No. 5 
Order (SR and O, No. 2011), which came 
into operation on October 12th. It permits 
increases from 1d. to 4d. in the Is. on pre- 
war prices, according to area, in the charges 
to be made for laundering and 
domestic articles. 


Fluorspar Control.—The Minister of 
Supp!y has made the Control of Fluorspar 
No. 1) Order, which comes into operation 
on October 19th. It makes the disposal and 
acquisition of fluorspar containing more 
than 60 per cent. calcium fluoride subject 
to licence. The Order has been made to 
ensure the most efficient distribution of 
supplies to meet the rising demand. It 


manent 
personai 








will be administered by the Chrome Ore, 
Magnesite and Wolfram Control of the 
Ministry of Supply. 
THE ‘* ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
i 
ik ae Aes Vee, 1 ee 
8, 9 j 13 4 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Crops 118.8 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 118.4] 118.1 
Raw materials 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index 143.2 | 143.2 | 143.2 | 143.0 142.8 
Mar. | Aug Oct. | Sept. | Oct 


31, | 31, 14, 14, 7, 
1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 


Crops 147.9} 92.2 | 113.9 | 118.3 | 118.8 

Raw materials 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.4 | 172.7 | 172.7 

Complete Index 175.1 106.4 139.3 142.9 143.2 
* Highest¥level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDicES 


























(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
| 1942 | ha 
| roe sept. | Sept. | 
| Low | High] 23, 30, - 
| April! Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | j04 
| 29 | “14 oe 
a catneilnesinintati. oe 
347 Industrials ‘| 62°4 | 75°0 |) 71-9) 72-6) 75-0 
32 Rails ... +» +| 584d) 71-06) 67-5 | 68-6 | 71-7 
40 Utilities | 53-1 | 67-44] 59-6 | 60-1] 614 
419 Stocks 60-8 | 73-3 | 69-7 | 70-4] a4 
Av. yield %*......| 8°40 | 6 -36cl 6-43 | 6-36 | 6-14 
* 50 Common Stocks — 
(a) Jan. 7. (6) Feb. 4. (c) Sept. 30 1) June 24, 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STocks 
“Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct Oct. | Oct. 
, hf 2 3 5 ' 7. 
iad 
90-3 91-7 92-1 925 | 92-4 92-8 
1942 High - 92:8. On t. 7 ~ Low 15. Apr 128. 
‘ . | 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Norninal Con \ew 
October 17, 1942 Capital rsions Money 
lo Shareholders onl 1,777,200 1,777,200 ~. 
By Permission to Deal 388.938 340,32] 
Particulars of Gover nt issues appear on page 497, 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversion Conversions 
b £ 
1942 1,223,275,994 1,194,509.69) 
194] 204,407,250 — 1,150,859,968 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


rit 


1942 1,194,082,054 5 
194] 1,147 ,308,56 4 


imp. 


k 


49 972 


$1,401] 


Foreign 


Countries 


4 
78,315 
70,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year Det Ord. 
4 / 
1942 1,187,0l¢ 5 938,562 6,554,701 
1941 1,144,855,218 477,460 5,527,290 
t Inclu Government issues to Oct. 6, 1942, only, 
Above ‘ss include all new apital in rich 
permission to dea s been granted 


NEWS 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
CEREALS Oct. 6, Oct. 13, 
GRAIN, etc. 142 1942 
Whe a s. 4, 
I 1 N.Mt. 496 f.o.t 1 3B 
Eng. | t 5 6 3 
bl ) 
Ss 1 Lond 3B 38 3 
Ba , 34 34 0) 
Vi 4 1K 410 
OTHER FOODS 
POTATOES vt 
' - ) 0 
: 0 
TOBACCO (pe 
' . 0 8 
Indi f 2 6 
Rho« i 1 0 
0 
TEXTILES 
JUTE 
D I { ) 40/0 
a 
10/40 } 
] ) 49 0 
1/4 @ 4 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICALS 
Ary | 
Ib 4 4 4 4 
Ar it ton /14 14/6 
HIDES d. 
“See 10/50 th. 6 7H OO TR 
Cape, |'burg Ord ) i a 
Dry Cay 18/20 It ) 8% 8 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ¢ net 
Oil Seeds. Linseed 
il ¥2/10/0 22/10/0 
(e) Average for weeks ended Oct nd Oct. 10. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
ct. 6, Oct. 13, 
1942 1942 
GRAINS (per bushel Cent Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec 126 1244 
Maize, Chicago, Dec 834 804 
Oats, Ct wo, Dec. it 48] 
Rye, Chicago, Dec 68; 67% 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct 60 604 
MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.) 4 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 19-48 19-58 
» Am. mid., Oct. 17-30 17°82 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Oct. . 13°61 13-80 
Lard, Chicago, Dec 12 -90 13 80 
Moody's Index of staple com 
odities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 234-6 233°3 


| 
t 
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October 17, 1942 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 10 days ended Oct. 10, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £69,926,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £180,107,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £225,058. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£6,458, 117, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,547,615, 000, against £1,611,404,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


of 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

















Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
ee 4 thousands ) 
Esti ai we 
Revenue mate, —_ 1 : — 1 Days | Days 
1942-43) Oct Oct ended | ended 
, : Oct. | Oct. 
a, 10, ll 10 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... .| 913,000) 196,535) 291,207) 19,018) 17,3535 
NS c-cc'e es 78,000; 14,294) 13,664) 1,300| 1,280 
Estate, etc., 

Duties | 90,000} 48,550) 49,329) 2,440) 2,820 
ome. : | 15,000] 6,371) 6,990 50 30 
N.D.C. | 425,000] 209773} _ 14,345) 1, O78 810 
E.P.T. oo 108,350) 166,515) 55| 11,967 
Other Inkl, Rev. 1,000 207 280 22 20 
Total Inld. Rev. las2z000 385,080) 542,330) 32 763) 34,280 
Customs | 438, 295| 188,216] 242,027] 13,5 57} 15, 760 
Excise 366,705) 161, 100) 210,200) 3,50( )} », 400 
Total Customs & | | | 

Excise... ... .| 805,000) 349,316] 452,227) 17,057) 19,160 
Motor Duties...] 34,000] 10,147| 4,878) 801) 227 
Canadian Govt.} | 

Contribution .| 225,000 | 168,2 13,484 
P.O, (Net Re 

ceipts)... 10,000} 5,20( 6,100 950 Dr.200 
WirelessLicences| 4,300] | 1,520 
Crown Lands | 800 530 460 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans} 5,000} 2,007) 1,081 3 } 
Miscell. Receipts} 21,000) 38,164) 56,081) 1,388 + 
Total Ord. Rev.'2627100| 790,444| 1232976 192 69.926 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 51,40 4.40 , 1,800 
TOO. «0:6 2729623' 841,844 1287376 742! 71,72¢ 

} Exchequer to t 
} payment 
£ tl ; 
April April ll ] 
_ aaa i 1 | Days | 1 
+0 
to t ended | ended 
Oct ) Oct ( 
Ll l ia | 10, 
1941 | 1942 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITUR} 
Int. & M 

Nat. De 15] 4| 178,348] 18.696] 18.842 
Payments to N 

Ireland } 5 O4 4.094 335 
OtherCons. Fund 

Services 5819 ; ) 
Total 342,300) 159,005] 186,093] 19,026] 19,179 


supply Services . }4944179 2236860/2588038) 140984] 160928 


Total Ord. Exp.!5286479'2395866)2 


174131/160010)1801 
SELF-BALANCIN( | | 
P.O, & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 51,400! 54,400] 2,750] 1,800 
Total 5389 2447266 2828531'162760'181907 

After increasing Exche quer balances by 
£314,612 to 4 », 105,842, the other operations 
for the week (no lon hown separately) 
raised = th gross National Debt by 
£112,229,195 to £15,618 millions 

7 y 
MONEY MARKET 

Exchange Rates Che following rates fixed by the 
Bank of Engla id remained unchanged Seaaden Oct 
ae ena ct. 16th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
United States. $ (4-843) 4-021 034; mail trar 
4.024 03}. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47: mail trans 
ers 4-43-473. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 17-30-40 
Sweden. = Krona (18 +159) 16-85-95 Argentina. Peso 
(11°45) 16 -959-17-13: mail transfers 16 -953-17 -15 
Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58 62; mail 
$9 a0nino 7 58-64. Portugal. = Escudos 110) 

; 00-20. Panama. )2—0¢ n ransfers 
4-0 04}, $4 -02-04; mail transf 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 


a Offices. Spain. Peseta (25 -2 1) 40-50 (Official 
rate) ; 46°55 (Voluntary rate), Turkey. Piastres 110 
520. Italy. 71-25 lire. y o 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


uns A WR 654 o'c s04. sete sveneneseese 250 
NS GES i he, eed vb cannes 1,205 
SPCC UD QOUTMIIEDS . co pc cccccccscceces 1 

- 1,516 


NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
Py II fc cece xdcussevseceddonce's ‘ 8 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 
Ways and 


a Means | Trea- ; 
' Advances sury | Total 
Date ~ | Bank De- | Float- 
Tea- | + Public | of | POSits) ing 
ae Tap Depts. | Eng- by Debt 
R , le i Banks 
anc 
1941 | 
Oct. 11 | 970-0 Not available 
1942 | 
July 11 | 975-0 - 
» 18 | 975-0 = % 
» 25 | 975-0) 1654-3) 166-8 | | 654-5 | 3450-6 
Aug. 1 | 975-0 | Not available 
os 8 | 975-0 - 
» 15 | 975-0 vs 
» 22 | 975°0 ] os os 
» 29 | 975-0) 1668-3) 254-4 | }695-5 3593-2 
Sept. 5 | 975-0 Not available 
» 12) 975-0 9 » 
», 19 | 975-0 
os ww 2,693 -3 225-6 | 5-5 | 760-5 | 3684-8 
Oct 3 975-0 Not available 
10 | 975-0 in 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
{mount Average a. 
. Rate 
Date of "n Allotted 
Tender ii of Allot- at 
Offered *PP"C*) anottea, ment Min. 
for 
Rate 
| | 
194] | | Ss. d. 
( 10 75-0 | 161-5] 75-0| 20 0-37{ 32 
1942 | | 
J 17 75:0 | 139-6 75-0 | 19 11-93 33 
24 75-0 | 136-6 | 75:0 | 20 0-60 42 
31 | 75-0 | 155-1] 75-0] 19 11-91 28 
\ | 75-0} 151-4 75-0 | 20 O-71 38 
14 75-0 | 135-6 75-0 | 20 0-69 44 
21 | 75-0 | 151-4 75-0 | 20 0-71 39 
28 | 75°0 | 163-6 75-0 | 20 2°85 31 
Sept. 4 | 75-0] 166-1] 75-0} 1910-62] 44 
11 | 75-0 | 157-3| 75-0] 19 10-87] 40 
18 | 75-0 | 145-3 75:0 | 20 2-45 27 
25 | 75-0 | 134-7} 75-0} 19 11 -52 55 
( 2 15-0 | 156-2 | 75-0} 20 0-15 33 
) 80-0 | 164°8 80-0 | 20 0-47 35 
On Oct. 9th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
I » be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
t bout 35° per cent of the amount applies d for, and 
plicatic it higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s or bills to be paid for on ature lay were 
epted in full £85 millions of Treasury Bulls are 
being offered on Oct. 16th. For the week ending Oct. 17th, 
banks will be asked for Treasury dep sits to a 
iximum amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 234° 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


3 3 ~ 

A ) 

be 1, N.S.¢ Defence | Saving a 
Bonds Bonds 1949-51 

Sept l 4,509 1,786 9,519 5 6898 

‘ 8 4,285 1,952 4,92 20,339§ 

an 4,274 1,949 7,583 12,009§ 

» 22 4,180 | 1,930 6,873 8,927§ 

99 4,729 2,395 7,197 5,612§ 
Gct. ¢ 4,697 | 2,268 9,182 19,575§ 

13 - : 8,00€ 16,661§ 
Totals to date 628,093*| 498,009* 882698 || 618228} 
* 15 + 93 weeks + 53 weeks 

§ Inch ‘di ng series “A,” Including all Series. 

It st free loans received by the Trea up to 
Oct “T3th amounted to a total value of { 51 "302. 804. 
Up to Sept. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the ount of £81,572,.000 has been rey ! 

Varket Rat [he following rates remained un- 

iged between Oct. 10th and Oct. 16th 

Egypt. Piastres (974) 972-8. India. R 18d. per 
rupee) 17%-18Ad. Belgian Congo. Fr 1764 
China. National $ 2{-34d. 

Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, ( 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay 
of exchange is quoted in London. 

Forward Rates.—F¥orward rates for one month have 

mained unchanged as follows United States. { cent 

par. Canada. a cer nt pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 

..-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 

MONEY Sven LONDON—The following rates re 
main 1 unchanged between Oct. 10th and Oct. 16th 

Bank rate 2°, (changed from 3% October 26, 1939) 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14° 3 months 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 14, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : ‘ Govt. Debt... 11,015,10® 
In Circln. ... 846,276,548 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,161,156 
partment 33,965,170 | Other Secs... . 1,564,183 
Silver Coin... 1,259,561 

Amt. of Fid. 
a 5 34 0,000,000 

Goid Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. r OZ. 
fine) . ™ wus 241,718 


880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 154,776,813 
eee 3,121,498 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps. ® 8, 8,158, 810} Discounts & Bi 
— —— Advances . 2,435,805 
Other Deps. : Securities. . 20,690,862 
Bankers 135,306,114 emer as 
Other Acct 52,001,651 "23, 126,668 
—— | Notes.... 33,965,170 
187,307,765 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,272,422 
213,141,073 213,141,073 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE: ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 








| 1941 | 1942 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct 
15 30 7 14 
686-1 838-0 843-2) 846-3 
epal 
44-2) 42:2 37-0} 34-0 
a 27-5 877-2) 877-1] 877-2 
2 °( 1-5 1 -6) 1-6 
0:5 J 3 1-3) 1-2 
per 0-2 2 0-2) 0:2 
fie 68 -00 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00 
Deposit 
Publi 11-1 10°3 5-8 8 +2 
Bankers 128-2 135-7) 138-2} 135-3 
Others 54-4, 51-5 50-2) 52-0 
lotal 193-7| 197-5) 194-2) 195-5 
Banking Dept. Secs | 
Government 141-9 140-9, 148-4) 154-8 
Discounts, et 2°8 2-4 3-4 2-4 
Other.. 21-0, 28-8 21-7} 20-7 
Total 165-7, 172-1, 173-5) 177-9 
Banking depart. res 45-6 43-6, 38-3! 35-2 
< ) < ' ° 
“ Proportion ” 23-5 22-0 19-7| 18-0 
* Government debt is $11,015,100 ; capital 
14,553, 0( Fiduciary issue raised from £830 millions 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942 
GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s off 1 buying price zold 
remained at 168s 1. per fine ounce throughout the w ek. 
I » | silv I ices per standard ounce 
, } w 
Cash Two Months 
d da. 
oO g 23) 234 
234 23+ 
12 234 234 
13 234 234 
14 234 23% 
The New Y« market price of fine silver remained at 
445 sont ain Shaementheeh tn ean 
‘ 
1, + 1 ths, 14-l¥ ; 6 months, 1l¢% 8 
Treasury B 2 nths, 1-14 3 months, 14%. 
Da lay 7-14 Short Loans Lhe 
Bank der rates Dis t deposit at all 
1 t notice } 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
} 
New York | ¢ Oct ( Oct. | Oct Oct 
mn 8 9 10 12 13 
Cat le s Cents | Cents ; Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London 4032 | 403 | 4033 | 4033 | _ 4033 
ed 86 -930 87 -000 87 -000 87 -000| 2 3 87-008 
Zuricht 23-30 '23-30 23-30 |\23:30 | © 2 (23-30 
B. Aires 23 -68*|23 -68* 23 -78* 23 -74%| => |23-74* 
Brazil 5-141 5-14! 5-141] 5-14 5-14 
* Official rate 29-78 + Commerria! Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
(£ thousands) Million $’s SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss fold 
s r og: Rages a francs of 0.29 grammes 




















| Jee] gate _ 
a coe tt ) 12 U.S.F.R. Banks Oct. sept Uct. ! 
es | RESOURCES 9, 24, 1, Aue | a | | 
Oct. Oct, | Oct. Oct Gold certifs. on hand and} 1941 | 1942 | 1942 ce 31. “3D. June | July 
ll, 10, ll, 10, due from Treasury ..| 20,501! 20,563, 20,562) 2° be 1941 1 I. 30, | 3] 
1941 1942 1941 1942 Total reserves 20,758) 20,810) 20,808! 2 other. 98-3) ascsl tot2| 1942 
Working days:— 6 | 6 | 240) 239 Total cash reserves 243 233 232 36 St eadbaery | 39 1 40 I 99 *1 65.2 
Birmingham 2,189 1,938 90,672 99.55] Total U.S. Govt. secs 2,184) 3,395 3,567; 3,592 ee ee eee Leen 16-4 15 - 98 °7) 35.9 
Bradtord 2,030 1,571 88,193 85,255 | Total bills and secs. 2,204 3,419 3,590 3,615 ae a lle , 1 9 4, 1] ; : 16 8 158 
Bristol 2.237 6 80144 | 93.367 Total resources 23,984] 25,597) 25,754 25,677 wy sol gn al 30.3] eo aM 
: _ , ap mrere y bills teeee 30+2) x 
Hull 784 679 26,077 30,485 _ LIABILITIES . : mo - inds at interest... 21-0 31-0 21-0 304 
Leeds 1,047 653 | 40.208 | 44,822 F.R. notes in circn 7,500) 10,462 10,658) 10,798 Sundry bills and invests...| 220°5| 202-31 a02.a14— 2 
Leicester 718 865 32,804 34,025 | Excess mr. bank res : 5,210) 2,030, 1,690 2,290 a : : ; - Ve °9) 202 +1) 199.7 
Liverpool 5.279 4.157 219.425 183.486 Mr. bank res. dep 13,290 11,88¢€ 11,592 11,8 1 LIABILITIES 
Manchester 10,979 | 11,237 | 470,772 | 485,293 Govt. deposits 504) 485) 661) 595 Deposits: 
Newcastle 1.132! 1.075 52.978 59.397 Total deposits 15,471) 13,663) 13,660, 13,536 A aavelibn 152 152-7) 159 
Nottinghan 453 430 18.048 18.741 otal liabilities 23,984) 25,597, 25,754) 25,67 Gersns 16 : 2 152-7 152 
Sheffield 559 629 28.030 33,91¢ Reserve ratio . .. 91 -2% 86 -3°% 85 -6%/85°5 Ce ie | Banl 17-9 16 ; 1s ao 
Southamptor 104 1 3.768 4.5 BANKS AND TREASURY Oth - a ; - ) 8 15:9 
: RESOURCES ae at a 9° 42 
. - - — . Gok 235 °0 3 7.9 
12 Town 27,511 | 23,942 1,151,119 |1,172,893 | Monetary gold stock 22,772, 22,750 22,754 22,756 ; $0; 29:0) 36-0 37 
. Treasury bank currency 3,203, 3,349 3,354 3,356 
Dublin* _ 6,674 6.978 236.792 261.895 LIABILITIES ata - i . 
~ —_— = E Money in circulatior 10,237) 13,519| 13,708, 13,82 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
* Oct. 4, 1941, and Oct. 3, 1942. Treasury cash and dep 2,545, 2,685) 2,879 2,628 en 
Million rupees 
mw BANK OF CANADA Oct. | Sent. | Sene. | Sent 1 os 
RETURNS Million Can. $ 3, | U | 18, | 25, | 3 
j : ; ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 394 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH : Gold coin & bullior 444 444 444,444) gag 
TE Sept \ug. | Sept. Sept -unee coin 393 7 1] ) 
BANK—Million £A’s ~'20. > 9 Rupee coin oan val $11 69, 2 
< é Balances abroad 4 ae Si 63 8 
July July July July Ass! 194] 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | Sterling securities 1,436, 3,248 3,298 5 298 5.048 
21 6, 13, 20 NESCTV \s0l . Ind. Govt. rup. secs 765) 1,024 1,024 1,024) 1 39 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Othe 80-7 1 ( Investments 90 65 67 66 
20ld and Englisl er 17-71, 26-61! 26-61) 26-61 securiti 664-8 845-1 873-3 87 
Other coin, bullion, etc. 6-21; 7-85, 9-26) 10-20 LIABILITI x ; : LIABILITIES 
Call money, Lond 37 -65| 32-04) 37-56 34-79 Note circulation 431-6 586-1) 598-3 606-9 Notés in cir India 2,704 4,886 4,909 4,926) 497% 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 50 -32 102 01/100 -73 104 -48 Deposits : Dom. Govt 91-9) 21 23-7 35-1 Burma| 192 
Discounts and ad - 22 -25| 28-73 28-38 27-46 Chartered bauks ; -| 210-1) 212-3) 229 217 Deposit ovt 192 141 173 232 94 
Caeameene Bank 49) 650 18 646 64a 
Notes issued 68 -61/103 -36 104 -11 104 -8 5 ci Genatiens mua Meaeaaannik 4 Rese itio 61 -9°%, 74 -0% 74 3% 74 -3%|68-4 
Deposits, et 104 -22,121 -47.124 -94:126 -30 Control B i agai ti 








MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 








| a ; 
3 lays Coutt D Gl Lilo. Mar Midla Nat i Pr = i shoes 
MBER, 1942 Ba = M Banl B Bani ‘Bank Bank | Ags 
Lt =o I ( Ltd Ltd I | Ltd. rea ria 
Date 29th 28th 23rd 22nd 22nd 30t 30th 22nd 23rd 24th 21st 
ASSETS j f j / f 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
England 66,932 3,244 14,374 4.740 64,453 16,765 73,597 4,177 43,679 50,157 6,999 349,11 
Balance th and Cheques ir 1 ollecti 
on ot! anks in Great Britain and Ireland 21,808 713 3,298 1,475 16,287 4,392 25,619 231 3,722 15,002 3, 547 105,89 
Items in Transit 8.208 2.72 10.933 
Money at Cal 1 Short Not 18,517 1,499 4.48 5.799 20,676 4.173 23,491 6,168 16,994 18,555 6,401 126,759 
Bills Discounte 53,697 1,649 16,524 1,069 53,387 12,309 60,27¢ 98 31,246 43,923 1,444 276,504 
reasury Deposit Receipt 156,500 4.000 8.000 6,5 125,50 32,500 | 151,000 50) 91,000 | 81,500 | 16,000 , 63500 
Investments 191,160 13,049 90,736 20,855 188,217 59,501 236,743 18,387 142,852 153,105 22,136 096,741 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs 165,740 9,210 22,938 8,674 132,762 30,959 156,544 15,057 111,722 108,901 11,906 vata 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse 
ments, et 13,852 1,190 3,02 4,688 19,729 7,663 13,515 127 10,536 13,997 2,352 90,669 
nises A t 7.929 405 1.483 69 6,869 2,908 8,985 543 7,091 5,038 95€ 42,902 
Afhliate Banks i Sub 4 
6,219 : ‘ 3,780 8,302 2,514 2,992 23,8 
702,354 34,959 | 144,859 54,495 | 639,868 | 173,895 | 758,072 46,170 | 471,35¢ 493,170 71,541 | 3,590,739 
Ratio « La r Vepos ind o 
Accounts 10-12 10-21 10 -58 9-90 10 -84 10 -58 10 -26 9-98 9 -8E 10 -89 10-55 10 -40 
ABILITIES 
Capital Paid \ 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 l ) 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,198 
Reserve Ft 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 3,600 12,411 1,160 8,500 9,32 1,000 62,06 
Current, Dey posit and other A t 661,394 31.769 | 135.886 47,897 | 594,320 158.45] 716.987 41.873 | 442.841 | 460,517 66,314 | 3,358,249 
Acceptances, Endorsemen 13,852 1,190 3,020 4,688 19,729 7,663 13,51 127 10,53 13,997 2,352 90,669 
Notes in Circulatior : } 21 1,510 16 1,556 
702,354 34,959 144,859 54,495 639,868 173,89 80 46,170 471,35¢ 493,170 71,541 3,590,739 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND | Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Sept. 20 








. : : Ecuador.* Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on Sept. 4th. 
London on Australia and N. 2. = Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus con 
Buying Selling 3uying Selling | mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
ee : : aiiveeamcenieetee ee Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan 1, 1941, # 
Ae +Aus- se i > | tAuse p 5-544 cordobas per U.S. $ (incl. 10 per cent tax). 
Australia N.Z. tralia +N.Z. tAustralia +N.Z. | tralia +N.Z. El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2°50 colones per $ on Aug. 29th. 
nT = _ 125) 1249 125 | 125} | 125 ee ee Co a ree 29, 194% 
Ord. Air Ord. Air Air Ord. | Ord. Ord. eru sigut NE Tate V *OV SUIS ps >. 9 On Sept. / 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail Mail | Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries 
(§) (t) §) (2) (§) 
sight 126%) 126%| 1268 | 1268 | 1254) 124%| 124%/ 124%, 1232 | 1253 | 1243 etme ai . 
30days| 127%| 127% 1264 | 126%... eee | 124% | 124% | 123 | 125%) 124; OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
60days, 127% 127%; 1278 | 127% ie sin 124 1234 | 123% ar, 12447 
90days 1284 128%; 127g | 127% 123% | 1238 | 123 n.q. | 124 Cane Rene To Changed From To 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bilis » % | ae % bh 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage Amsterdam June 28, 41 3 24 | Madrid........ July 15,'35 5 4 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100 London. ¢ Plus postage. | Athens... . Mar. 10, 42 ‘§ 6 Montreal ... Mar. 11, '55 «. 4 
§ Via Durban. By America/N.Z Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1263; Belgrade....... Feb. 1,°35 64 5 Sede sxe ae naee May 12, 40 4 5 
50 days, 1273; 90 days, 127}. (N.Z.) Demand, 125} ; 30 days, "126 68; 60 days, 1264; Berlin ... April 9, ’°40 4 ee, re oe "41 2 y 
90 days, 127§ (plus postage). +t Any Mail Brussels : Jan. 25, °40 24 2 | Pretoria ....... June 2,41 3 3 
/ Bucharest Sept. 17, 40 34 3 | Riode Janeiro.. May 31,°35.. 4 
SOUTH AFRICA Budapest . Oct. 22, °40 4 3 | Rome... ... May 18, °36 5 4 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £109 sterling) Calcutta . Nov. 28, °35 3k 3 | Sofia.......... Sept. 16, 40 6 4 
£101 for T.T.; £101 (sight); £1024, (30 days); £102-%, (60 days) ; £10262 (90 days). Chile June 13 '35 4 4ha Stockholm ..... May 29, 41 3% 3 
For Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £100}, £100%, £10128 {£101., and £1022 = sale 54 6 6 Zurich...... _. Nov. 25, °36 2 hl 
Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for Copenhagen . Oct. 15,°40 44 4 Tokio oo | 
South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. Helsingiors..... Dec. 3, °34 44 4 ae aes a 32 
Lisbon... . Sept. 1,°42 4 33 Wellington ..... May 27, 40 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 37 tl DA surwixss Oct. 26,°39 4 3 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to | : ; 
U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate (a For banks and credit institutions. b) For private persons and firms. 
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——. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


COMPANY RESULTS (October 1 to October 14, 


*y 
4 
; ; Company 
9.7 
2 
5 3 Canals, Docks, &c. 
J prince of Wales Dry Dock, Swansea. . 
7 Coal, Iron and Steel 
pysons Marine Steam Turbine 
Rusome & Marles Bearing 
syfield Forge and Rolling Mills 
{inited Steel Companies . 
Electric Lighting & Power 
Nigerian Electricity Supply 
Financial, Land, &c. 
12 Beecham Maclean Holdings 
44 »yion Estates Investment 
64 Hesketh Estates ..... 
8 Rio de Janeire Land 
4g Roehaugh Company . 
24 Teephone Properties 
f Tr Park Estates 
Oil 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
4 Rubber 
4s Banit.... 
Baru (Java) 
Bagan Sera! 
Bukit Rajah 
r Dahan 
East Java 
yadek .... 
en Muar 
Johore River Rubber 
Kapoewas 
Kepong (Malay) 
Kombok (F.M.S.) 
Kuala Geh 
Kuala Kubu. . 
Kuala Lumpur 
| Linggi Plantation 
| Malacca Plantations 
Malayan Para 
Muar Itam 
Pahang Para 
Prye.... 


Rangalla Consolidated 
Sedgeley (F.M.S.} 
Sialang . 

Straits Rubber 

Tanjong Malim 
Timbang-Deli (Sumatra) 
, Tremelbye (Selangor) 





: Shipping 
. Manchester Liners 


Reardon Smith Line 


Shops and Stores 
Burton (Montague) 
Debenhams Limited 
Harvey Nichols & Co. 
Hepworth (J.) & Son 
Milletts Stores (1928) 


; Tea 
; Bargang 

Borelli 

Boroi.... 

Dhamai. 

Moabund 


Textiles 
> Derby & Midland Mills 


Trusts 
Uty and International 
London Electrical & General 
second American. . 
Third Conversion Investment 


Other Companies 
Blakey's Boot Protectors 
British Monomarks 
Chambers Wharf & Cold Storage 
Record Co 
Eastwoods Limited 
Falk, Stadelmann & Co, 
ucksOn, Lloyd & King . 
Hulett (Sir J. L.) . 
Hurst, Nelson & Co Sous 
lnternational Bitumen Emulsions 
Kay & Co. (Engineers) 
Lever Brothers and Unilever 
Leyland and Birmingham Rubber 
. pe itres . 
mey Engineering 
Phosferine Products 
Royal Sovereign Pencil 
Toogood & Sons e 
Triplex Safety Glass 
Wake & Dean .. 


Sstminster Press, & 


eae ee SUL Ul 


Totals (£000 s) : 
Odober T, 1949, to October 14, 1942 


= ona ~~ 


First Quarter, 1942 
Second Quarter, 1942 
Third Quarter, 1942 


January 1, 1942, to October 14. 1942 


eee on we — 


1 De 


Year Total Deprecia- 
Ended Profit tion, etc. 
£ / 
April 30 9,832 3,500 
June 30 60,252 
June 30 121,134 ‘ 
June 30 41,658 4.000 
June 30 | 2,096,723 | 125 
Feb. 2 157,905 2,495 
June 30 304,923 
Mar. 31 9,152 810 
Feb. 28 62,792 
Dec. 31 13 
June 30 16,892 268 
Dec. 31 100,319 
June 30 99,404 10,889 
De 31 448,992 175,607 
Mar. 31 7,068 
Dec. 31 18,462 618 
Dec. 31 23,178 i 
Mar. 31 19,448 | 1,562 
Dec. 31 2,926 
Dec. 31 27,694 
Dec, 31 40,002 | 
July 31 | 8,236 : 
Dec. 31 | 13,860 | 475 
Mar. 31 2,209 ; 
Dec. 31 | 284,011 9,869 
Dec. 31 15,178 1,000 
Dec. 31 | 7,100 466 
June 30 1,735 
June 30 | 2,512 ‘ 
Dec. 31} 114,373 10,000 
Dec. 31 | 103,759 6.000 
Dec. 31 25,612 | 1,128 
Dec. 31 | 3,707 | 200 
April 30 1,200 
Mar. 31 | 4,590 sain 
Dec. 31 19,711 1,000 
June 30 | 1,980 
Jan. 31 59,665 
Dec. 31 | 81,941 
June 30 | 9,354 : 
Mar. 31 | 41,680 795 
Mar. 31 | 4,629 646 
June 30 73,637 50,000 
Mar. 31] 140,838 ea 
| 
Mar. 31 808,690 | 187,596 
July 31 | 707,328 | tee 
July 31] 105,548 | 
July 31 | 52,675 | os 
April 30 | 41,291 | 1,634 | 
| | 
| 
Dec, 31 19,739 | 
Dec. 31 | 30,841 | 
Dec. 31 10,688 | 
Dec. 31 | 39,940 i 
31 23,351 | a 
June 30} — 23,773 | 
Aug. 31 | 61,063 | 
June 30 | 52,537 | 
Aug. 31 | 55,454 | 
Sept. 15 | 10,765 
| ' 
June 30 40,622 2,990 
Dec. 3] 3.867 
June 26 40,804 13,985 
Mar. 31 90,182 | 2,955 
Mar. 31 60,917 | se 
Mar. 31 124,118 | ° 
June 30 30,659 | 1,660 
April 30 | 160,838 | i 
July 18 | 45,397 | 5,200 
Mar. 3] 35,229 | 4,000 
May 31 18,964 1,448 
Dec. 31 | 7,512,705 | _... 
Tune 30 |} 118,259; 15,432 
June 30 | 1,534,775 ine 
June 30 | 76,102 
June 30 | 5,529 
Dec. 31 52,473 cae 
June 30 | 96,376 882 
June 30 | 92,948 | 12,403 
Tune 30 43,657 2,889 
Mar. 28 99,608 ees 
No. of Cos 
80 17,038 679 
426 87,3383 6,973 
527 105,662 8,641 
{89 108,059a 13,475 
1,513 318,092 29,768 
2\ ( ted | Ire 


Net 
Profit 


after Deb. 


Interest 


/ 


17,646 


57,305 
100,567 
12,730 


435,979 
37, 446 


9.884 
3,265 
5,167 
Dr. 2,331 
10,840 
35,798 
48,630 


218,229 


5,090 
2,705 
6,497 


3,012 | 


Dr. 1,953 


1,453 


12,113 | 


3,243 
1,172 

Dr. 5,554 
63,404 
Dr. 3,333 
Dr. 6,994 
Dr. 426 
Dr. 7,684 
8,013 
24,124 
3,225 
234 

Dr. 6,697 


204 | 
6,854 | 


Dr. 696 
13,181 


33,983 | 


Dr. 3,815 
Dr. 15,892 
Dr 30 


w 
~ 


nN 
G2 


-~m 
~ 


65,600 
516,897 
66,801 


32,175 | 
6,203 | 


4,799 


13,590 | 


2,989 


9,095 | 
12,576 | 


16,712 


11,851 
31,671 


11,121 | 
6,016 | 


16,273 
161 


19,343 | 
52,911 | 
35,035 | 


79,660 
12,910 
81,433 
31,462 
6,512 
7,766 
5,783,242 
95,863 
119,241 
10,034 
4,483 
21,711 
17,889 
24,495 


19,515 | 
62,461 | 


8 589 


42,960 
51,010 
39,344 


141,903 


Available 
for 


Distribu- | 


| 
tion 


61,608 

5,204 
24,433 
40,991 
12,090 
44,029 
98,264 


Dr. 


362,232 


6,123 
4,805 
10,171 
11,543 
Dr. 1,651 
3,012 
14,203 
6,994 
4,107 
| Dr. 2,047 
83,602 
6,822 

Nil 
3,538 
Dr. 3,723 
50,773 
57,490 
10,968 
622 
| Dr. 5,669 
1,999 
6,982 
Dr. 230 
57,638 
49,955 
Dr. 1,337 
8,241 
6,247 


Go he 
Dw 
>> 


308,232 
782,189 
66,801 
83,016 
16,130 


8,334 
17,208 
8,304 
12,089 
18,256 


31,583 


51,308 
46,922 
27,426 
11,074 


| 47,776 
Dr152,816 
29,506 
68,113 
56,827 
120,036 
19,661 
153,106 
42,592 
8,949 
10,740 
7,444,626 
133,690 
216,133 
17,059 


7,495 | 


30,084 
40,597 
43,076 


81,507 


74,604 


81,599 
63,560 


231,992 


23,753 || 


Pref. 
Div. 


50,544 


700 


11,443 


100,000 


379,000 | 
60,000 | 


20,500 
3,000 


600 
383 


"702 
2,500 


6,000 | 


15,000 | 


18,900 
11,112 


293 


13,556 | 


4,610 
10,500 
31,500 

| 5,000 
16,875 
6,000 


\|4,346,779 
|} _ 6,000 
93,789 


6,595 


10,200 


30,000 | 


5,282 
8,755 
12,411 
9,406 


35,854 


1942) 


Appropriation 
+ or 
Ord To Free in 
Div. Rate Reserves Carry 
Forward 
£ ; £ £ 
1,250 7t 5,000 1,396 
31,692 10 25,000 | + 613 
70,000 20 30,000 567 
6,132 15 5.000 | + 1,598 
386,000 & 49,979 
3] 519 im im 927 
9,000 | 2-12 340 
1,875 15 1,354 36 
i — 3,583 
‘ 2,331 
3,789 3 1,500 150 
; ; ‘ + 30,028 
45,500 7 + 3,130 
2 00 12} — 15,271 
2,52 4 2.570 
2,705 
6,497 
3,012 
1,953 
1,453 
12,113 
3,243 | 
1,172 
Dr. 2,500 3.054 
37,178 + 26,226 
— 3,333 
— 6,994 
426 
7,684 
+ 7,313 
+ 24,124 |} 
3,225 
234 
6,697 
a | 204 | 
», 983 10 414 | + 457 
}— 696 
+ 13,181 
+ 33,983 
— 3,815 
| — 15,892 
' — 30 
16,695 74 4,501 
76,600 | 5+ 1,810 
55,729 5 " 90,129 
62,500 124 50,000 + 25,397 
it aaa | 6,801 
9,750 3 1,925 
1,500 144 | 1,703 
2,280 + 2,500 | 581 
11,725 15 i + 1,482 
3,601 15 — 612 
8,455 20 aw -- 62 
10,400 8 500 1,824 
9,375 | 12% 1,337 
cai i 3,149 
12,000 5 771 
3,906 4 2,110 
9,036 15 6,944 
ai ; a 161 
10,250 15 2,000 | — 6,463 
8,020 2 40,000 | + 281 
24,000 8 ae |} + 535 
43,312 7} | + 4,848 
6414; 5 | .. | + 1,496 
78,750 | 7 19,189 | — 33,381 
25,000 12} we | + 462 
6,450 6 } + 62 
6,875 123 am } + 891 
660,535 5 700,000 | + 75,928 
75,000 124 ste | + 14,863 
43,749 10 ie | — 18,297 
6,250 12} 4,000 | 216 
2,120 20 1,000 | 1,363 
15,149 7 1,000 | — 1,033 
11,250 6 a 6,639 
32,356 10 — 17,861 
8,800 8 + 515 
30,000 6 2,461 
9 264 S86 157 
28,231 — 4,915 | + 1,059 
30,076 i 4,991 | + 3,532 
23,503 5,443 | + 992 
84,074 16,235 | + 5,740 
+ Free of Income Tax 


Preceding Year 


Total 
Profit 


‘ 


55,590 


56,207 
114,995 
38,058 
2,247,835 


128,023 


502,144 
5,663 
67,042 
17 
13,883 
129,384 
100,304 


418,985 


107,480 
27,767 
5,613 
9,251 


13,826 | 


14,850 
24,643 
56,916 
104,223 
59,528 
56,704 

| 28,963 


75,494 
131,831 


1,051,805 
627,244 
30,551 
58,412 
60,689 


10,239 
16,244 

5,541 
20,648 
18,748 


22,248 


65,173 
52,305 
56,415 
10,964 


40,538 
3,981 
68,616 
75,844 
124,845 
31,595 
213,410 
41,547 
24,543 
15.484 
9,730,408 
120,535 
647,315 
71,822 
5,692 
50,463 
91,574 

|} 201,268 
39,575 
105,840 


19,089 
"91,253 
104,736 
101,944 


317,022 


499 


Net 
Profit 


+ 


7,044 


53,065 
73,295 
16,595 
419,082 


29,450 


160,646 
816 
10,463 
Dr. 2,441 
10,644 

Dr. 15,425 
32,988 


236,254 


7,529 
4,932 
15,681 
21,649 
1,231 
9,362 
13,659 
7,360 
3,726 
1,690 
253,152 
Dr. 51 
11,328 
2,960 
33,471 
35,997 
41,827 
8,122 
2,590 
3,050 
3,467 
5,331 
4,347 
10,769 
78,319 
18,211 
23,858 
19,180 


25,494 
100,656 


171,669 
435,735 
Dr. 9,259 
32,712 
4,058 


6,619 
10,994 
4,040 
7,372 
12,548 


15,901 


18,237 
31,254 
12,016 

5,417 


16,615 
659 


31,022 
38,296 
79,908 
10,394 
127,310 
32,132 
| 5,419 
| 7,115 
| 6,934,967 
99,478 
116,020 
12,453 
4,261 
20,010 
16,456 
36,698 
18,539 
50,358 


10,415 


47,479 


53,091 


20 97: 
39,272 


150,031 


Ord. 


Div. 


1 


10 
20 
15 


25¢ 


Nil 
Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


124 
5 
123 
Nil 
12 
20 


6 
10 


o 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EA8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete cate Service and provides 
ss facilities for financing every des 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


s.W.1 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Currency Reserve 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


. £4,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
4,500.000 


wder the Charter 


£13,500,000 


Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esa. 
LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esa. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Namerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


» 7. & D.S.O. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Ramking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may 
be ascertained on application. 















THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - «= $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ o «a wees 3000,000 

{ - - 6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS | HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Officer HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 

LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 


E.C.3. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital . £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital cs sit 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors si 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund “si 1,755,000 
Special Currency Reserve a 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 


Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 


J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 








cription of trade with ~ 














Printed in Great Britain by St. CLementTs Panes (1940), Lrp., 


Portugal St., 


THE ECONOMIST 


intestine cet m, W.C. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 

























October 17, 1942 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 





£4,500,006 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID jive “+  £2,400,000 

RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ...  £2,256,217 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th Feb. 1942 . £50,593,844 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w, 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837 LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued . ..- £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital bs ws» «se £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  e» £8,000,000 
£12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 
Reserve Fund . 54 £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve ... £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 





| Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 

Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 

Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 

of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 

| or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office CAIRO 


Commercial Regioter | No. ’ » Calvo : 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- - _£3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND -_—s-_£3,000,000 


















Rendon danny: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED : : - £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 


(1941 Accounts) 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of 
FOUR SHILLINGS per £5 share on Coupon No. 108 will be 
paid without deduction of British Income tax but less Egyptian 
Government Taxes, making 3s. 3.3636d. net, on and after 
15th October, 1942, at the National Bank of Egypt, in Alexandria 
at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6 King William Street, E.C.4. 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 1st October, 1942. 


By Order of the Board, 
T. D. KEY, 


ROBERT WALTON, 
Joint Managers. 


Published weekly by Tue meetin Newspaper, Lt 
- Setundar, October 17, 1942 





